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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Now THAT you’ve all recovered from the various hurricanes 
and monsoons, and now that the kiddies (or, in some cases, 
the parents) are safely back to school. THe New Leaper is 
ready to plunge back into its normal winter publication 
schedule. Except for a few stray souls who are still off in 
Milan, Moscow and allied points, our contributors have re- 
turned from their wanderings, have been securely strapped 
to their typewriters and are in bond 
to us for the year. 

This week, as you can see on page 
7, Denis Healey contributes the first 
of his regular monthly articles of the 
new season. Mr. Healey is back in 
Parliament after touring the Con- 
tinent during the summer, and will 
give you his unique perspective on 
British and world affairs. 

Next week, Reinhold Niebuhr re- 
turns, after three months’ absence, 
and the first of his regular contri- 
butions discusses the new Soviet at- 
titudes. Dr. Niebuhr examines the 
changes in Russia in the light of the 
historical evidence concerning various ideocracies of the 
past, and speculates on whether the new Soviet line spells 
the end of Communist fanaticism. 

A new regular contributor (though no stranger to these 
pages) is James T. Farrell, author of Studs Lonigan and 
some 25 other books and Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. Mr. Farrell, who has been 
concerned with political affairs for almost three decades and 
who has recently spent a good deal of time in Europe. will 
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devote his first regular article to a critical discussion of the 
much-heralded “Geneva spirit.” 

David J. Dallin has not been resting much this summer, 
Neither have his readers. judging from the flood of mail we 
are still receiving on his recent series, “The East-West 
Detente” (see page 28 for some of that comment). Neverthe. 
less, Dr. Dallin will shortly turn his attention to one of 
the real mysteries of political life 
today—Tito. What does he think of 
the Kremlin? What does the Kremlin 
think of him? What are we to do 
about it? These are the questions 
Dr. Dallin will attempt to answer. 

Coming home now from the highly 
successful Milan Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom are two ether New 
LEADER regulars, Sidney Hook and 
Bertram D. Wolfe. Both have 
promised articles on their return. 
and both are men of their word. All 
in all, it looks like an exciting winter. 

We have been speaking of regular 
contributions. We also want to call 
your attention to something that will appear just once: next 
week. That is the lengthy critical examination by Leslie A. 
Fiedler of Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar. Professor 
Fiedler is the author of An End to Innocence. His review. 
which goes beyond Marjorie to The Caine Mutiny, Aurora 
Dawn and others of Wouk’s works, is entitled: “What Makes 
Herman Run?” Without impugning anyone’s seriousness. 
we can honestly say the review will furnish conversational 
material for months. Don’t miss it. 
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‘THE SIMPLE FACT IS THAT DR. ADENAUER AND HiS COLLEAGUES WERE NO MATCH FOR THE RUSSIANS’ 





hancellor Adenauer s 
Mission to Moscow 


It achieved nothing, and the Western cause has suffered 


LonpoNn 
_- correspondent has just spent 
a week in Bonn while Chancellor 
Adenauer and the West German dele- 
gation were in Moscow haggling over 
the return of German prisoners and 
other matters. The chief impression 
carried away from the Federal Ger- 
man capital was that the Germans 
have a long way to go hefore they 
are fit to carry on international talks 
at the highest level. The dubious out- 
come of the 
would seem to bear this out. 

Bonn is the thoroughly provincial 
capital of a once great and danger- 
ous, but now thoroughly provincial 
country. The flavor of German pub- 
lic life discloses itself in many subtle 
ways, not all of them apparent to 
observers unfamiliar with the coun- 
try’s tradition. To those who remem- 


Moscow Conference 
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ber the Weimar Republic, the growth 
of parochialism is immediately evi- 
dent. The style of public life in Ger- 
many was always somewhat crude 
compared with Britain or France, but 
the gap was never as wide as it is 
now. In this sphere, there has been 
no “German miracle.” Bonn ranks 
as a world capital, but its atmos- 
phere is that of a minor township. 
These differences must be grasped 
if one is to do justice to the Federal 
Government’s achievements and fail- 
ures. It has become conventional, 
since Churchill’s rather absurd de- 
scription of Dr. Adenauer as “the 
greatest German statesman after Bis- 
marck,” to pretend that the Federal 
Chancellor himself probably does not 
share these illusions. Although he is 
not a well-read man, he must have 
read Bismarck’s memoirs (there is 


By G. L. Arnold 


hardly a German of the older genera- 
tion who has not), and he is thus 
well placed to measure the distance 
between his own personality and that 
of the only major statesman Ger- 
many ever produced. Even if one is 
neither a conservative nor an admir- 
er of the Iron Chancellor, the con- 
trast is painful. One may be sure 
that Dr. Adenauer is conscious of it. 
even if Churchill is not. 

Because the break in the German 
political tradition has been so great 
and so abrupt, it was no surprise to 
critical observers to watch Dr. Ade- 
nauer flounder in Moscow. He was 
confronted with men who have pre- 
served something of the Tsarist heri- 
tage, while Germany has lost its Bis- 
marckian equivalent. Bulganin and 
Molotov are no giants, but they are 
the equal of most teams that Tsarist 








Russia put in the field, and, of 
course, they dealt from strength. 
Meanwhile, Germany has been out- 
classed as a power and deprived of 
what political traditions it ever pos- 
sessed. The simple fact is that, exter- 
Ade- 
nauer and his colleagues were no 
match for the Russians. They were 
provincials on a visit to the big 
city, and they behaved accordingly. 

The contrast was evident from the 
moment the opening statements were 


nal circumstances apart, Dr. 





read at the conference table. The 
Russians ran true to form, with 
Khrushchev’s calculated bullying and 
his occasional outbursts of temper 
supplementing the colder and more 
conventional brutality of Molotov 
and Bulganin. 

On the German side, the Chan- 
cellor got little support from his pre- 
sumptive successor, Foreign Minis- 
ter Heinrich von Brentano, an able 
bureaucrat hardly fit to hold high 
political office. or from Walter Hall- 
stein, a routine diplomat without 
finesse. Dr. Adenauer’s own per- 
formance showed the limits of his 
strength. One must know German 
really well to savor the almost embar- 
rassingly parochial quality of Dr. 
Adenauer’s manner, his argumenta- 
tion, and—when all is said and done 
—-his mind. It is not enough to have 


been a great Mayor of Cologne and 
a successful Chancellor of postwar 
Federal When dealing 
from a weak position with the Rus- 
sians—something Bismarck had to do 


Germany. 


in his day—one must be able to 
draw on mental resources not avail- 
able in present-day Germany. 

There were moments in the dispu- 
tation around the conference table 
when the German case could have 
been put effectively. Instead, the 
Chancellor allowed himself to be 
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"KHRUSHCHEV'S CALCULATED BULLYING SUPPLEMENTED THE COLDER BRUTALITY OF MOLOTOV AND BULGANIN' 


sidetracked into a wrangle over the 
number of “war criminals” still in 
Soviet prisons. He did not even re- 
mind the Russians that, in addition 
to prisoners of war, the Soviet Army 
in 1945 carried off almost a million 
civilians from East Prussia. Their 
fate is totally unknown, but they 
are presumably somewhere behind 
the Urals if they are still alive. 

This curious lapse of memory be- 
comes comprehensible against the 
background of West German fears 
of antagonizing the Russians to the 
point of endangering the celebrated 
“9262 war criminals” whom the 
Russians have now promised to re- 
lease. Here one touches on another 
hidden aspect of the Bonn mentality 
which is such a puzzle to outsiders. 

The “war criminals” (who doubt- 
less include a number of genuine 


criminals) are all that is left of the 
large number of German ex-officers 
and ex-soldiers whom the Soviets im. 
prisoned after the war. Bonn claims 
that there ought to be 100,000 of 
them; the difference is not explained, 
But because they include a propor. 
tion of former Wehrmacht officers, 
West German officialdom has come to 


attach undue importance to the survi- 
vors (who at some stage would have 
been released anyhow). Meanwhile, 
the much larger issue of German 





civilians deported in 1945 was de 
liberately not raised. 

This “tactful” approach is unlikely 
to produce the expected dividends, 
but what is really remarkable is that 
hardly anyone in West Germany 
seems to care what happened to these 
East Prussians after 1945, Only one 
major newspaper, Die Welt, so much 
as mentioned them before the Chan- 
cellor set out for Moscow. The pres 
ent official silence about them has 
not prevented Dr. Adenauer’s sup 
porters in the press and in Parlia- 
ment from celebrating the outcome 
of the Moscow talks as a triumph 
for the Chancellor’s diplomacy. Sig: 
nificantly, the newspapers of West 
Berlin are less enthusiastic. 

The surprising volume of support 
for what is, on the whole, a bad bar- 
gain discloses another source of Dr. 
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Adenauer’s strength and _ Federal 
Germany’s weakness: The visitor to 
Bonn from almost any other part of 
Western Europe is immediately im- 
pressed by the almost unbelievable 
badness of the German press. I don’t 
mean “badness” in any moral or 
political sense; compared with the 
Weimar period, the general tone in 
West Germany has become distinctly 
less vicious. One could also point to 
the impressive intellectual level of 
some leading papers, especially in 
their literary’ supplements. But book 
reviews don’t make a newspaper. In- 
tellectual snobbery in the literary de- 
partment can go hand in hand with 
ignorance, parochialism and down- 
right incompetence when it comes to 
dealing with public matters. 

The inability of the German press 
—except for a few weeklies and 
monthlies—to deal clearly and real- 
istically with national and interna- 
tional issues is really quite stagger- 
ing. Exceptions exist, but they are 
few and far between. There is not a 
single German newspaper that could 
sand comparison with the Neue 
liircher Zeitung, let alone Le Monde 
of Paris, which by comparison with 
its nearest German equivalent, the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine, ranks as a 
giant of the newspaper world. Once 
more, the decline since Weimar has 
been appalling. It goes without say- 
ing that the Social Democratic party 
is without a single readable newspa- 
per—it never did have any. But now 
this mediocrity has spread all over 
the field, with here and there an 
honorable exception. And the parlia- 
mentarians faithfully reflect the gen- 
eral fall in standards. 

The extraordinary reception given 
to Chancellor Adenauer on his re- 
turn from Moscow can only be 
judged against this curious back- 
ground of ignorance, indifference and 
complacent mediocrity. Essentially, 
he achieved nothing and made the 
kind of bargain which his advisers 
had publicly sworn never to sanc- 
tion: There will be an exchange of 
diplomatic missions, which the Rus- 
sians will readily convert into the 
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“coexistence” of the West German 
and East German Ambassadors in 
Moscow. Against this, a few thousand 
prisoners will be released, though the 
status of perhaps a million German 
deportees will be left untouched. 

Apart from the Social Democrats 
(who feel honor-bound to find fault, 
although one of their leaders, Pro- 
fessor Carlo Schmid, was a member 
of the delegation), there are few 
critics to be heard, and these are 
mostly on the nationalist wing. The 
great central mass of German mid- 
dle-class opinion seems as pleased as 
the U.S. State Department spokes- 
man with Dr. Adenauer’s curious 
achievement in Moscow. 

The State Department spokesman 
probably had instructions to hide his 
feelings, but the West Germans are 
evidently sincere in crediting their 
Chancellor with a major accomplish- 
meni. They would have felt hurt and 
bewildered if he had returned with 
completely empty hands, and_ the 
Russians, well aware of this. oblig- 
ingly provided a sop in the shape 
of some so-called war prisoners. The 
fact is that, after all the needless 
pother about these prisoners, Dr. 
Adenauer probably had to go to Mos- 
cow; but this is hardly evidence of 
Bismarckian astuteness. 

What all this means in terms of 
future Western difficulties in Ger- 
many remains to be seen. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, at any rate, seems 
to have no doubt that the Western 
cause has suffered a distinct set- 


back—though, true to form, its offi- 
cials are hiding their dismay. 

It is easier to speculate on the 
effect the Moscow talks will have on 
the average West German. He has al- 
ready shown himself flattered that 
“his” Chancellor was received in the 
Kremlin and given a seat at the con- 
ference table with the masters of 
Russia—a_ characteristic reaction. 
One tends to forget that the Germans 
were for a long time the servants of 
other powers before they tried to 
become their masters. Servility is 
deeply ingrained in important strata 
of the German people. Now that the 
old French-speaking aristocracy is 
no more (Bismarck still used French 
for official communications in the 
Prussian diplomatic service until 
shortly before 1870), the “common 
man” has free rein. His latest achieve- 
ments are unimpressive, even by the 
not very exacting standards of the 
Stresemann era. 

It can, of course, be argued that 
the general level has declined all over 
the place in recent years, but the Ger- 
mans cannot really afford this sort 
of thing. That they should positively 
glory in it does seem to suggest that 
they have inwardly settled for some- 
thing like the status of a slightly 
bigger Belgium in the new Europe. 
If so, the responsibilities of their 
Atlantic guarantors are going to be 
heavy indeed. Bonn may not need a 
straitjacket, as Berlin did under Hit- 
ler. but it clearly seems to need a 


supervisor. 





BRANDENBURG GATE: GERMANY REMAINS DIVIDED DESPITE THE MISSION 















BOHN 


HAT you will read on this 
Wie. today comes to you by 
the grace of Southern School News. 
This paper is written and published 
by a group of Southern journalists 
and schoolmen for the promulgation 
of true and comprehensive news 
about the progress of desegregation. 
When agreements have been reached 
and the excitement has died away, | 
hope we Northerners will be generous 
enough to recall that one 
which made fair discussion possible 
has been the level-headedness of these 
Southerners. The address of the pub- 
lication is: PO Box 6156, Acklen 
Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The September number of SSN 
gives an illuminating summary of 
the desegregation situation as it 
stands at the beginning of the 1955-6 
school year. In general, the picture 
presented shows great unevenness. 

The states which are not solidly 


thing 


and bitterly anti-Supreme Court are 
mostly border commonwealths. Okla- 
homa had not yet come into existence 
at the time of the War Between the 
States. Delaware and Maryland re- 
mained with the North. Missouri was 
torn in two by the contending forces. 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas were 
all loyal Confederate states, but their 
populations were infiltrated by 
Northern elements. West Virginia, a 
mountain state, broke away from the 
Old Dominion and joined the North. 
North Carolina and Tennessee are 
deeply Southern, but their mountain 
areas have always given some of 
their people a somewhat Northern 
attitude toward race problems. It is 
not to be understood that these 10 
non-monolithic commonwealths have 
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By William E. Bohn 
Bird's-eye View 
of Desegregation 


come over to the side of integration 
solidly as states. What has happened, 
rather, is that this grave educational 
problem has been left in local hands. 
Cities, school districts or even indi- 
vidual schools are settling the matter 
according to their own views. They 
are moving slowly, but the change is 
all in the direction of the Court’s 
decision. 

In Texas, we are told, 60 school 
districts or communities have an- 
nounced the beginning of desegrega- 
tion for September. In Oklahoma, it 
is said that 80 districts, including 
Oklahoma City, are to desegregate. 
In Kentucky, 10 counties and 4 of 
the larger cities have similar plans. 
In West Virginia, 44 out of 55 coun- 
ties are desegregating. Missouri re- 
ports 114 districts with mixed classes 
out of 244 with Negro enrollment. 
Delaware begins the new school year 
with 21 out of 104 school districts re- 
organized as against 12 reported in 
1954. In Maryland, in addition to 
Baltimore, some integration is ex- 
pected in 7 of the 23 counties. In 
North Carolina. Governor Luther H. 
Hodges made a public plea for “vol- 
untary” desegregation. In Tennessee. 
Knoxville’s city school superintend- 
ent was instructed to “develop a spe- 
cific plan of action leading to gradual 
integration of the public schools.” 
The SSN correspondent reports that 
the state’s official attitude is one of 
“marking time.” 

To me personally, the state of Vir- 
ginia has been the great source of 
disappointment as this desegregation 
problem ‘has boiled to a climax. The 
Old Dominion does not lie in the 
Deep South. and it has steadily oc- 


cupied a position in the forefront of 
our intellectual life. But thus far it 
has shown little of its old courage 
and brilliance in the discussion of 
this latest phase of the race problem. 
The state as a whole has not taken 
decisive action against integration, 
but 6 counties have passed measures 
which make it possible to withdraw 
funds from communities which lean 
toward mingling of the races. And 
the State Bar Association, by a vote 
of 75 to 54, has condemned “the 
present apparent tendency of the Su- 
preme Court . . . to invade by judi- 
cial decision the constitutionally re. 
served powers of the states.” 

The solidly anti-integration states 
run from Florida to Louisiana—in- 
cluding South Carolina. In Georgia, 
the State Board of Education has 
rescinded a resolution which would 
have deprived of their licenses all 
teachers belonging to the NAACP or 
guilty of teaching racially mixed 
classes. But in place of the old reso- 
lution has gone a new one which re 
quires teachers to sign what is esset- 
tially an anti-segregation oath. In 
Alabama, the opposition of Governor 
James E. Folsom to one or two anti- 
NAACP and anti-segregation meas 
ures seems to lack significance. The 
only good news from this state is 
that a Federal judge has ruled that 
Negroes may not be kept out of the 
state university. 

Louisiana remains the chief puzzle 
in this Southern picture. Though the 
Catholic church is vigorously and 
generally effectively opposed to sepa 
ration of the races, this Catholic 
state is among the most ruthless of 
segregationists. Church officials have 
announced that there will be no mit- 
gling in the parochial schools during 
1955-6. In Mississippi, the new Gor- 
ernor was elected on a bitterly anti 
integration platform. 

On the basis of this Southern 
School News report, we are justified 
in concluding that mingling of the 
races in accordance with the Supreme 
Court decision is gradually taking 
place in 10 states and is definitely n0 
taking place in 7 others. 
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THE ‘'TUC CONGRESS 


The Trades Union Congress was a victory for the moderates and showed 


that four years of Conservative rule had renewed interest in Labor 


LonDoN 

RITISH trade unions are entering 
B a critical period. Ever since 
they brought the Labor party into 
being over half a century ago, they 
have accepted the responsibility to 
think and act not only in the interests 
of their own members, but also in 
the interests of the nation as a whole. 
With the establishment of a welfare 
state under the postwar Labor Gov- 
ernment, and more particularly with 
the nationalization of Britain’s basic 
industries, this dual responsibility 
began to involve them in serious 
conflicts of loyalty. And with the 
growth of these new problems came 





the disappearance, through age or 
transfer to Government service. of 
the leaders who built up the union 
movement. 

So the unions came under a double 
pressure. From the Left, the Com- 
munists and others urged them to 
abandon their national responsibili- 
ties and to concentrate on grabbing 
the maximum benefits for their mem- 
bers while full employment gave 
them exceptional bargaining power. 
From the Right, the Conservatives 
urged them to abandon their ties 
with the Labor party and assume 
an honored position as a non-politi- 
cal Fourth Estate of the Realm. 

Both these pressures have in- 
creased considerably in the last few 
years. Once the Labor party had lost 
power, the Communists were in a 
much better position for urging all- 
out opposition to the employers and 
the state. And, realizing this. the 
Conservative Government took spe- 
tial pains to win trade-union sup- 
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port by flattering attention to their 
leaders and unexpected leniency in 
industrial disputes. Research suggests 
that, in the last two general elections, 
one trade unionist out of every three 
or four voted Conservative. 

Meanwhile, the unions have fast 
been losing what remains of their 
prewar leadership. The real Titans 
like Ernest Bevin and Walter Citrine 
disappeared from union !ife at the 
end of the war or earlier. Now even 
the second generation of union lead- 
ers is almost exhausted. Within the 
last twelve months three major fig- 
ures have retired or died: Sir Lincoln 
Evans, the brilliant leader of the 
Steelworkers, Sir Will Lawther, the 
turbulent Miners’ president, and Ar- 
thur Deakin, a worthy successor to 
Ernest Bevin as head of the mam- 
moth Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union. The loss of Deakin looked 
particularly serious—at many of the 
postwar congresses his burly, ag- 
gressive figure dominated the scene 
and insured victory for the respon- 
sible view. 

Against this background. the meet- 
ing of the Trades Union Congress in 
Southport this month had unique 
interest. The TUC, like the United 
Nations, has no mandatory powers— 
it is essentially a debating forum. 
But, again like the United Nations, 
membership in the TUC imposes a 
real moral obligation on the indi- 
vidual unions to respect a corporate 
decision. And meetings of the TUC 
give the observer an unparalleled 
insight into trends of thought among 
those who form the backbone of the 
Labor movement. 


There were two main issues before 
the Congress. The most delicate one 
was what to do about the strikes 
which have done the British economy 
so much harm in the last year with- 
out bringing the workers concerned 
any advantages they could not have 
gained in negotiation. The worst of 
these were the summer railway strike, 
which was caused mainly by inter- 
union rivalry and infuriated most of 
the workers themselves who were not 
directly involved, and the strike of 
electricians in the printing industry, 
which robbed the whole country of 
national newspapers for a month. 
These strikes, and others like them. 
produced much talk on the Right of 
legislation to limit the right to strike. 
though the Government is much too 
wise to take the initiative in such 
action. The other big issue was what 
to do about the gathering inflation. 
whose effects Conservative fiscal pol- 
icy has directed mainly against the 
The Left has tended to 
argue for indiscriminate wage in- 
creases, while the Right would like 


workers. 


a wage-freeze. 

On both these issues, the Congress 
took a line of vigilant moderation. 
In his impressive keynote speech, the 
retiring Chairman, Charles Geddes. 
warned the Congress: “If we over- 
exploit full employment, our children 
may be exploited by unemployment.” 
He also proposed changes in the 
present machinery for the arbitration 
of industrial disputes. The Congress 
took his lead. It rejected by a ma- 
jority of two to one the Communist- 
led Electricians’ demand for “firm 
opposition to any form of wage 








restraint,” while laying the biame 
for inflation firmly on the Conserva- 
tive Government. It also rejected a 
more obviously Communist motion 
in favor of the 40-hour week and 
the abolition of overtime. 

On the strike issue, it carried by 
nearly two million votes a platform 
resolution giving the TUC General 
Council the right to intervene in any 
industrial dispute if it fears a break- 
down in negotiation which might 
bring unemployment to workers not 
directly involved. This new right will 
not give the General Council the 
power to impose a settlement, but it 
will at least increase the moral pres- 
sure against a strike. 

There was an interesting debate 
on automation—the automatic con- 
trol and supervision of industrial 
processes. This has caught the imagi- 
nation of the British unions, which 
are determined to intro- 
duction even though it means that 
many workers will have to change 


assist its 


their jobs. The Congress rejected a 
demand that automation should be 
made a state monopoly, and refused 
to commit itself to any widespread 
new measures of nationalization un- 
til the problems of the industry con- 
cerned have been thoroughly ex- 
amined. 

Foreign policy, which last year 
dominated the Congress, took a back 
seat at Southport, as it will also at 
the Labor party conference in Mar- 
gate next month. Nonetheless, it was 
heartening to find the Congress so 
well balanced on most of the inter- 
national issues which did arise. In 





the past, the TUC has been readier 
than most national trade-union cen- 
ters to turn a blind eye to Soviet 
misdeeds, and it would not have been 
surprising if this Congress had ac- 
cepted a number of starry-eyed reso- 
lutions intoxicated by the spirit of 
Geneva. In fact, it showed a steady 
common sense. Charles Geddes 
warned it that the Communists would 
try to exploit the international de- 
tente in order to undermine free 
trade unionism. The Communist sec- 
retary of the Miners, Arthur Horner, 
illustrated his point by proposing a 
resolution whose innocuous wording 
implied a demand for talks between 
the free trade unions and the Com- 
munist World Federation of Trade 
Unions The Congress rejected this 
by a big majority, and reaffirmed its 
support for German rearmament by 
a million more votes than last year. 
On the other hand, motions for a 
reduction in national service and for 
international agreement on the aboli- 
tion of nuclear weapons were carried 
after perfunctory discussion. 

There was little sign that the re- 
cent losses in leadership had affected 
the general temper of the movement. 
The death of Arthur Deakin has 
stimulated the development of a col- 
leadership by 
which has certain advantages over 
domination by a few masterful indi- 
viduals. To an outsider, the miners 
seem less surely led than, in the past. 
One of the ironies of the Congress 
was the miners’ demand for “utmost 
solidarity of the workers of all coun- 
on the same day as their 


lective committee 


tries” 





BLOW-BY-BLOW ACCOUNT 


Three blasts from a bugle is the traditional rent Queen Elizabeth receives from the 
estate owned by Scottish Baron Sir George Clarke—News item. 


Tradition is a splendid thing 


When dealing with a queen or king 


And something you should watch, 


Especially when it befalls 


That you who live in rented halls 


Are noble born, and Scotch. 


—Richard Armour 








leaders had to tell the Chairman of 
the National Coal Board that they 
could not agree to the import of 
Italian and Austrian miners the in. 
dustry desperately needs. On_ the 
other hand, the shopworkers, after 
flirting for years with Bevanism, 
have moved perceptibly toward a 
more responsible position. In fact, 
the center of political gravity re. 
mains much where it was. 

As far as the Labor party is con- 
cerned, four years of Conservative 
rule have revived the unions’ en- 
thusiasm. Just before the Southport 
Congress opened, the union leaders 
had a private meeting with Hugh 
Gaitskell, the Labor party treasurer, 
and some of his colleagues. They 
were asked to raise their contribution 
to Labor party funds by 50 per cent 
to finance political organization in 
the marginal constituencies——an in- 
crease of about £75,000 ($211.500) 


a year. Gaitskell was sufficiently satis. 





fied by their response to recommend 
using the party’s reserves for this 
purpose until the new union contri- 
butions start flowing in. 

The coming increase in union sup- 
port for the Labor party follows an 
earlier decision by some of the big 
unions to raise their affiliated mem- 
bership to the Labor party by about 
half a million. In itself, the increased 
union membership will swell the 
responsible vote at the party con 
ference. It is not yet clear whether 
the unions will receive extra influ- 
ence in return for the latest decision 
to increase their financial aid. At 
present. the unions have five times 
as many votes at the party conference 
as the constituency Labor parties and 
contribute nationally five times as 
much. But constituency party met 
bers contribute more money for local 
labor activities than the unions. In 
any case, the unions in general seem 
less concerned to increase their vol 
ing strength than to obtain more 
Parliamentary candidatures for theit 
members. But the choice of Labor 
party candidates is almost certain to 
remain the sole privilege of the 


constituency Labor parties. 


The New Leader 
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WHY SPANISH MOROCCO 
STAYS CALM 


MApRID 

ERENE and untroubled, Spanish 
Morocco stands out in the midst 

of the North African turmoil! as an 
“oasis of peace.” Such is Madrid’s 
boast these days, and it seems justi- 
fied—for Spain’s segment of the Mo- 
roccan protectorate has thus far been 
spared the contagion of nationalist 
agitation. This enviable immunity is 
due mainly to General Francisco 


Franco's dextrous exploitation of 
France’s Moroccan troubles to the 
Arab world’s satisfaction and_ to 


Spain’s advantage. 

In line with his long-standing pro- 
Arab policy, Franco is following a 
course diametrically opposed to that 
of France. Thus, as the French be- 
come more repressive in their zone 
the Spanish become more liberal in 
theirs—a startling paradox when one 
considers that France is a democracy 
whereas Spain is a_ dictatorship. 
Even more paradoxically, the Moroc- 
cans in the Spanish zone are permit- 
ted to have several political parties 
whereas in Spain itself only one 
political grouping is tolerated—the 
Falange. 

Franco’s policy of concessions is 
aided by the fact that Spanish Mo- 
tocco is not self-supporting; the 
11,000-square-mile strip of territory 
is dependent on Spain for its eco- 
tomic needs. Given independence, it 
could not exist unattached to the rest 
of Morocco. The zone’s nationalist 
leaders know this. They realize that 
for them independence must come 
simultaneously with independence for 
French Morocco or after—never be- 
lore. Therefore, so long as the French 
don’t let go in their zone the Spanish 
tan afford, without much risk, to 
relax their grip on theirs. 
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By Richard Mowrer 


This they began to do at the end 
of 1951. When the French started 
cracking down on the Istiqlal (Inde- 
pendence) party, the High Commis- 
sioner for Spanish Morocco, General 
Garcia Valio, lifted the ban on two 
nationalist groups, the National Re- 
formist and Moroccan Unity parties. 
Abd-el-Khalek Torres, leader of the 
Reformists, was allowed to return to 
Tetuan from four years’ banishment 
to international Tangier. Other ex- 
iled politicians were allowed back. 
About the time censorship in French 
Morocco was tightening up on the 
Arabic press, the National Reform- 
ists got clearance from General Va- 
lifto to put out a political newspaper, 
Al Oumma. 

On August 20, 1953, the French 
deposed Sultan Mohammed Ben 
Youssef. They did so without con- 
sulting Spain, although the Sultan in 
Rabat is also nominal ruler of Span- 
ish Morocco and Tangier. Offended 
and angered, Madrid reacted accord- 
ingly. Friday prayers in the mosques 
of Spanish Morocco continued to be 
uttered, week after week, in the name 
of the deposed Sultan. In January 
1954, a “Loyalty Day” rally was 
staged at Tetuan at which Moroccan 
notables and tribal chiefs from all 
parts of the Spanish zone publicly 
rejected the authority of the new 
Sultan, Moulay Ben Arafa, reaffirm- 
ing instead their loyalty to exiled Ben 
Youssef—and to Franco. 

In French Morocco, 
measures stiffened; in the Spanish 
zone, the administration decreed a 
partial amnesty of nationalist offend- 
ers. Radio Tetuan proceeded to give 
a pro-nationalist slant to its reports 


repressive 


Franco encourages nationalist 
activity — against the French 


of the disturbances in the French 
zone. Broadcasting in Arabic, it calls 
Moroccan terrorists “patriot parti- 
sans” and pro-French Moroccans 
“collaborators.” Native opposition is 
referred to as “the Moroccan Resist- 
ance Movement” or “the Liberation 
Movement.” Protests by France have 
made little impression. 

In January, Spain carried its lib- 
eralization program a step further by 
setting up an all-Moroccan cabinet 
for its zone. General Garcia Valino 
is still the boss (under Franco), but 
the gesture made the population feel 
good. Lest it be misunderstood, how- 
ever, the High Commissioner in- 
formed the native dignitaries assem- 
bled for the swearing-in ceremony 
that Spain would “continue to protect 
Morocco,” though “without appetite 
or ambitions of any kind.” 

On August 20, when disturbances 
in French North Africa reached new 
heights of violence, Tetuan organ- 
ized another mass rally, this time to 
commemorate the second anniver- 
sary of the deposition of Mohammed 
Ben Youssef. Placards carried by the 
crowd said: “The people of Morocco 
convey to world opinion their con- 
demnation of France’s brutal colonial 
policy,” “The Moroccan people ap- 
preciate General Franco’s wise policy 
in Morocco.” 

Up to now, Franco’s “wise policy” 
has paid off. But how long can the 
Spanish ward off the nationalist tiger 
by denouncing the French? Suppose 
the French move toward a genuine, 
workable settlement in North Africa 
—what then? Why then, it is confi- 
dently predicted here, Spain can al- 
ways claim to have been the initiator 
of the whole trend, and benefit ac- 
cordingly. 








We must use our economic superiority to gain political 
concessions from the Soviets if we hope to avoid war 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF COEXISTENCE 


By Christopher Emmet 


T Is generally agreed that the prin- 
| cipal cause, though not the only 
one, of the recent Soviet drive to 
relax tensions was economic pres- 
sure. The Western powers have 
proved capable of producing con- 
ventional and atomic arms for them- 
selves and their allies, while at the 
same time boosting their production 
of consumer goods, not only for 
themselves but for under-developed 
and neutral nations. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been unable to compete 
on all these fronts, particularly in 
view of its need to help industrialize 
Communist China and equip it for 
modern war. In the sisyphean effort 
to raise the levels of industrial pro- 
duction in Russia and China. agricul- 
tural production has been seriously 
neglected. 

For this reason, the Soviets have 
tried to sell the idea of relaxing ten- 
sions as an end in itself, regardless 
of whether or not it involved a solu- 
tion of German unification or any of 
the other weighty problems of the 
cold war. This nearly 
wrecked the Geneva Conference. Bul- 
ganin and his colleagues argued that 
since the German problem was hope- 
lessly deadlocked, it should be post- 
poned while other steps to relax ten- 


approach 


sion were adopted, among them in- 
creased East-West trade and con- 
tacts, a European security pact, and 
partial limitation of armaments. The 
Soviet leaders proposed that the Big 
Four instruct the foreign ministers 
to negotiate agreements on these 
other issues. 


West Germany naturally objected. 
Chancellor Adenauer argued sensibly 
that if the West agreed to a European 
security pact, arms limitations, or 
an increase in East-West trade before 
German unification in freedom was 
approved, then the West would have 
lost all power to persuade the So- 
viets to grant free reunification. In 
effect, the West would be underwrit- 
ing the indefinite partition of Ger- 
many. 

If Adenauer has 
weaken in this resolve in his Mos- 
cow negotiations, the fault must rest 
with the immense pressure of paci- 
fist opinion which the spirit of Ge- 
neva has unleashed. 

This issue was not settled at Ge- 
neva or during Adenauer’s visit to 
Moscow. Decision has been _post- 
poned to the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference in October, where, under a 


appeared to 


compromise formula, German unifi- 
cation will be discussed simultane- 
ously with the other items on the 
agenda. The fate of NATO may de- 
pend on that decision. 

It is that 
which reduces the Soviet strain in 
the present arms and production race 


clear every act 


reduces our bargaining power to 
achieve German unification in free- 
dom-—or any of our other political 
objectives. As the London Economist 
put it: 

“The free nations have no interest 
in granting the Communist powers a 
breathing space and enabling them 
to gather strength again for fresh 
adventures in military or political 





pressure, which might well be the 
outcome of a temporary reduction 
of armaments under inadequate guar- 
antees.” 

All this throws new light on the 
Soviet agreement to neutralize Aus- 
tria and on its effort to neutralize 
Germany. Aside from the obvious 
political and military dangers of 
weakening the NATO defense by Ger. 
man neutrality, the Communists un- 
doubtedly hope to exploit the econo- 
mies of Austria and Germany as they 
already have exploited those of Fin. 
land and Sweden. In return for uni- 
fication, they would hope first to 
exact some German _ reparations 
agreement, perhaps under the guise 
of buying out Soviet-“owned” prop- 
erties in East Germany, as was done 
in Austria. Second, they would main- 
tain political pressures to attain eco- 
nomic concessions after reparations 
were paid, as in Finland. 

According to John MacCormac in 
the New York Times, Austria after 
the state treaty yielded to two sup- 
plementary Soviet demands. One in- 
volved an agreement to repay the 
Soviet Military Bank in Vienna the 
equivalent of $20 million, an alleged 
obligation which had been repudi- 
ated in the treaty. Furthermore, the 
Austrian Government agreed to 
permit two major Communist in- 
ternational organizations to maintain 
headquarters in Vienna—one of 
which, the World Peace Council, has 
taken over many of the functions for 
merly assigned to the Cominform. 

Neutral nations are unable to 
participate in any embargo against 








The rapid evolution of Soviet and 
American foreign policies in the 
last year, symbolized by the recent 
Geneva Conference, is compelling 4 
rethinking of democratic strategy 
for an era of “competitive coexist 
ence.” Here Christopher Emmet, 
free-lance writer and lecturer, ¢* 
amines the economic side of the 
struggle and its relation to political 
events. His argument is in vivid 
contrast to recent Moscow pro 
nouncements by Senator George W: 
Malone (R.-Nev.) and others, who 
have urged more East-West trade. 
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exports of strategic goods to Com- 
munist countries, which means that 
unless the West took rigid precau- 
tions in its trade with the neutrals, 
the Communists could siphon off 
drategic goods through the neutrals. 

Yet even without the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany, an atmosphere of 
friendly coexistence makes it diffi- 
cult for European countries to resist 
pressures for increased trade with the 
Communist world, on credit backed 
by the democratic governments. In- 
fuential Western businessmen who 
would benefit from Communist or- 
ders would naturally press for such 
trade. It should be obvious that every 
business concern which has or hopes 
to get a Communist order, or which 
is owed money by a Communist 
power, tends to be a special pleader 
for soft treatment of that Commu- 
nist power. There are many historical 
parallels to illustrate this. The fact 
that four-fifths of the debts owed by 


| Southern interests to Northern credi- 


tors in 1861 was owed to New York- 
ers made New York the hotbed of 


appeasement sentiment toward the 


South throughout the Civil War. 
Similarly, major U.S. and British 
corporations, with trade or invest- 
ments in Germany, Italy, Japan and 
Japanese-occupied China, pressed for 
appeasing the Axis in the Thirties. 
It was a stroke of fortune that such 
big business interests had relatively 
litle political influence during the 
Roosevelt Administration, but they 
ae highly influential in the present 
administration. The radio forum on 
fast-West trade reprinted in THE 
New LEADER of August 22 well illus- 
trated the attitude of business. 
Without a militantly anti-Com- 
munist public opinion, which is 
incompatible with the spirit of a 
‘long detente,” democratic govern- 
ments would be unable to impose 
restrictions even on trade in strategic 
g00ds. Moreover, since Communist 
ade is centrally controlled, every 
Communist order or refusal to give 
an order to a Western country can 
used as part of the over-all bar- 
gaining pressure. Even if the actual 
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trade agreements were fair in an eco- * 


nomic sense, they would nevertheless 
strengthen the Soviet’s political struc- 
ture and military potential. Because 
their economic shortages, including 
China and the satellites, are relatively 
far greater than ours, the Commu- 
nists benefit most from restoration 
of trade. 

It is impossible nowadays to clear- 
ly distinguish between strategic and 
non-strategic goods. The greatest 
Communist shortage is in food pro- 
duction. This makes it all the more 
regrettable that Canada has already 
agreed to a large delivery of wheat 
to Poland, of which 85 per cent— 
$15 million worth—will be paid for 
by a loan from a Canadian bank to 
the Polish satellite regime, guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. 

The next step will be the demand 
of some U.S. farm organizations to 
be allowed to sell American food sur- 
pluses behind the Iron Curtain. either 
at reduced prices or through credit 
arrangements similar to that of Can- 
ada. Such plans were first broached 
in the autumn of 1954 by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson but were stale- 
mated at that time by anti-Commu- 
nist leaders in Congress. After Ge- 
neva, Secretary Benson revived them, 
with the endorsement of various Sen- 
ators from agricultural states. In an 
interview with five U.S. Senators in 
Moscow on September 12, Khrush- 
chev offered to take these surpluses 
off our hands, to the reported delight 
of the attending Senators. 

From the viewpoint of Western se- 
curity, any relaxation of restrictions 
on East-West trade in strategic goods, 
and credit on other trade, should be 
conceded only in return for Soviet 
political concessions. Since we have 
proved that we can sustain the eco- 
nomic cold war better than the Com- 
munists, it is folly to abandon this 
advantage until they make political 
concessions—in connection with Ger- 
many, Eastern Europe, Formosa, 
Vietnam, etc. Aside from fully in- 
spected disarmament, which would 
relieve the Soviet economic strain 
but would be worth it to us for the 


sake of peace, the West has no other 
bargaining assets with which to bring 
about Soviet political retreats. 

Our greatest economic bargaining 
asset is the offer by President Eisen- 
hower in his famous speech of April 
16, 1953, to use a great part of the 
present cost of armaments and the 
cold war for aid to backward and 
Iron Curtain countries, in return for 
fundamental Soviet concessions on 
disarmament and German unifica- 
tion, etc. But the bargaining power 
of this offer, as well as of disarma- 
ment itself, will be whittled away if 
we grant premature, piecemeal eco- 
nomic concessions in East-West trade 
in the name of “relaxing tensions,” 
without removing the real political 
causes of tension. 

If we maintain the embargo on 
strategic goods plus the present credit 
and other restrictions on East-West 
trade, our production advantage will 
be cumulative. That is why any con- 
cessions now will be premature, be- 
cause the Communists’ crisis has evi- 
dently not yet reached a point where 
they are willing to pay an adequate 
price in political terms to relieve 
their economic difficulties. However. 
if we continue the pressure, the Com- 
munist governments will probably ex- 
perience increasing political strains. 
discontent and demoralization. 

Because this internal resistance is 
the greatest possible deterrent to war, 
it is highly dangerous for the West 
to let the Soviets relieve these eco- 
nomic tensions before either sweep- 
ing and foolproof disarmament, or 
drastic concessions in Germany and 
Eastern Europe, or the collapse of 
the Communist regimes, has been 
achieved. 

As President Eisenhower has said, 
the way to prevent World War III 
is to win the cold war. We are win- 
ning it but we have not yet achieved 
our objectives. To quit now would be 
once more to win a war and lose the 
peace. It is up to the President, who 
was so largely responsible for the 
Geneva spirit of peace, to speak with 
equal eloquence on the need for con- 
tinued firmness to achieve it. 





New coalition Government ends fellow-traveling, anti-foreignism 


By Sal Tas 


b 


seems to offer that strife-torn archi- 


Paris 
DRAMATIC turn has occurred in 
Indonesian politics which 
pelago a new chance for freedom. 
The young republic seemed doomed 
to collapse under the pressure of cor- 
ruption. lack of trained personnel. 
and Communist infiltration. Guer- 
rillas roamed the countryside within 
a few miles of the large cities. In 
the rural areas, the Communists col- 
laborated with Darul 


Islam movement battling to establish 


the fanatical 


a theocratic Moslem state. In the 
cities. they took over the trade-union 
movement. transforming it into a 
disruptive. demagogic force. And in 
the capital city of Jakarta their 
Parliamentary faction supported the 
fellow-traveling Sastroamidjojo Gov- 
ernment. which let them _ infiltrate 
various ministries. 

In foreign policy, the Government 
took a 


practice meant an anti-white. racist 


“neutralist” line. which in 
line aimed at cultivating close rela- 
tions with Communist China. Anti- 
foreignism was systematically stimu- 
lated to distract attention from the 
scandalous internal situation. A mock 
trial was held in which Dutch busi- 
nessmen, after being beaten into 
submission by the police. “confessed” 
plotting a counterrevolution with the 
Socialist opposition. The Govern- 
ment’s object was to lay the ground- 
work for expropriating Dutch-owned 
enterprises and arresting leaders of 
the opposition. 

The benefits accruing to the Com- 
munists from all this are obvious. 
They supported the corrupt Govern- 
ment politicians in exchange for ad- 


ministrative jobs. At the same time. 


12 


New Hope for Indonesia 


the prevailing corruption and chaos 
provided the Communists with handy 
propaganda arguments. 

The present Indonesian Parliament 
was not elected. It was chosen in the 
early days of the revolution by the 
revolutionary committee headed by 
Sukarno. now President of the Re- 
public. The Parliament was a pro- 
visional body charged with preparing 
for elections as soon as practicable, 
but the MPs were in no hurry to 
end their terms. The Socialist and 
Masjumi (Moslem) parties were in 
opposition, and, though the Socialists 
commanded the support of only a 
small group of better-educated Indo- 
nesians, the Masjumi could probably 
win over a clear majority of the in- 
tensely Moslem population in a free 
election. Unable to put off the vote 
any longer, Sastroamidjojo finally 
started setting up special “election 
committees,” manned exclusively by 
Communists and members of the 
Premier’s fellow-traveling PNI party. 
A gigantic fraud was in the offing. 

The Government was supported by 
two main factors. One was the Com- 
munist party, a well-organized move- 
ment in a country where organization 
is weak in every sector. The other 
was President Sukarno. Sukarno is 
unquestionably the most popular of 
the revolutionary leaders. A victim 
of colonial persecution, he became a 
martyr in the eyes of his people, to 
whom his extraordinary oratorical 
gifts made him an idol. By no 
means a Communist himself. he has 
worked with the Communists in the 
hope of establishing a strongly au- 
thoritarian state. 

The Indonesian Army was long 
restive over Sukarno’s maneuvers. It 
lacks the typical militarist bias of 
most armies, since many of its officers 





are former professional men from 
civilian life who have only recently 
embarked on a military career. At 
the same time, it is strongly anti- 
Communist and deeply repelled by 
political corruption. Sukarno aroused 
particular resentment by using his 
authority as head of the Army to 
place his friends in all commissioned 
ranks, high and low, without consult 
ing the military leaders. 

When 


Sukarno was prepared to offer even 


it became apparent that 


important Army posts to the Com- 
munists in return for their support, 
the Army revolted. The situation 
came to a head when the Communists 
demanded and won the forced resig- 
nation of the Minister of Defense, 
who had been preparing an all-out 
offensive against the Communist 
guerrillas. On October 17, 1954, the 
Army went out into the streets of 
Jakarta in a protest demonstration. 
Sukarno’s palace was surrounded. 
artillery was trained on the entrance, 
and a delegation of officers entered 
to confer with the President. 

This first move against Sukarno 
failed, however. With victory in their 
grasp, the Army leaders found them: 
selves divided and with no clear 
political When the military 
demonstration was followed by a dis 
organized outbreak, with 
attacks on Government buildings and 
the Dutch Embassy, the Army coUp 
collapsed in the general confusion. 

But the officers had learned theit 
lesson, and they began to plan mort 
carefully for the future. Sukarno now 
decided to make a pilgrimage ! 
Mecca, in order to add to his statuté 


line. 


popular 


in the approaching election cal 
paign. Before leaving, he asked (a0? 
obtained) assurances that the Amy 


ab 


would remain loyal during his 
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ence. He had hardly taken off, how- 
wer, When the Army leaders launched 
preparations for the next move. 

Many Army officers had been dis- 
missed following the October 17 
fasco and replaced by Sukarno pro- 
égés. One of these was Oetoyo, an 
undistinguished figure who was put 
in charge of an important provincial 
nilitary district to replace a leader 
of the attempted coup. When it be- 
came known that Sukarno planned to 
nme Oetoyo Chief of Staff. dis- 
regarding every consideration of 
eniority or qualification in order to 
fll that post with a pliant tool, wide- 
gread indignation flared in Army 
ranks, 

When the nomination sub- 
mitted, the Army refused to accept it, 
forced its withdrawal, and then won 
reinstatement of the former Chief of 
Staff. Moving swiftly to exploit their 
ticory, the military leaders threat- 
ened to expose the corruption of cer- 
in Cabinet ministers and arrest 
them unless the Government re- 
igned. Sastroamidjojo capitulated. 

Instead of setting up a military 
junta on the Latin American model, 
the Army left political power in 
tvilian hands. A new government 
was formed by the opposition Mas- 
jumi and Socialist parties together 
vith several smaller groups. Named 
Prime Minister was Burhanudin Hara- 
hap, a leader of the Masjumi. As a 
‘umber of independent MPs who had 
iteviously supported Sastroamidjojo 
rambled aboard the bandwagon, 
he new regime soon commanded a 
majority in Parliament. More im- 
ortant, there is every reason to be- 
ive that it enjoys the preponderant 
‘upport of the Indonesian population. 

The chief task of the new govern- 
ment is to rehabilitate Indonesia’s 
ternational reputation. The  fol- 
wing program has been elaborated: 

1, Re-establishment of the Govern- 
nent’s moral authority. 

2. Honest elections. 

3. Measures to combat inflation. 

4, Governmental and political de- 
‘ntralization. 


was 


»% Social improvements. 
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6. Settlement of the New Guinea 
issue. 

7. An active foreign policy on 
behalf of world peace. 

The Government has 
shown itself eager to abandon its 
predecessor’s foolhardy foreign pol- 
icy, which the new Prime Minister 


already 


bluntly declares to have been pro- 
Communist rather than “neutral.” 
The new Foreign Minister, Anak 
Agung, a man of conservative lean- 
ings, is one of Indonesia’s leading 
intellectuals. It is significant that the 
Indonesian claim to Netherland-held 
West New Guinea, which Sukarno 
had been fond of using to whip up 
nationalist feeling against the Dutch, 
has been relegated to sixth spot in 
the Government program. The new 
regime obviously recognizes that in 
the present state of affairs, with the 
young republic taxed to the full to 
maintain order at home, it is folly 
to press territorial claims abroad. 
There is no doubt that some formula 
for gracefully removing the New 
Guinea question from the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly agenda, where it has 
reposed for a number of years, would 
be most welcome in Jakarta. 
Recently, for the first time in 
years, the Indonesian Government 
has made friendly gestures to the 
Netherlands. The old-fashioned colo- 
nialist attitude assumed for so long 
by the Dutch unquestionably did 
much to weaken the position of those 
Indonesians who sought friendly col- 
laboration with Holland after inde- 
pendence had been won. For some 
time, however, sincere Dutch over- 
for friendlier relations 
been rebuffed by the fellow-traveling 


tures have 
demagogues holding power in Ja- 
karta. Now a new trend is visible. 
The clearest indication of this is the 
sudden turn in the “show trials” of 
Dutch businessmen, a number of 
whom have been released for want 
of evidence by judges no longer sub- 
ject to Communist intimidation. 
The most delicate problem at pres- 
ent is that of the forthcoming elec- 
tions, which were set long ago for 
September 27. The Government has 


no confidence in the election com- 
mittees set up by Sastroamidjojo, 
which were to prepare the voting lists 
and count the votes, but creating 
honest election machinery will take 
time. The question is whether the 
new regime will risk holding the 
elections as scheduled or will post- 
pone the date until new committees 
can be set up. 

The Government’s position is by 
no means fully secure. When Sukarno 
returned from Mecca, he was met at 
the airport by a committee of ofh- 
cers, who advised him to take a long 
holiday so as not to interfere with 
the work of the new regime. He did 
so. but not before he had clearly 
ranged himself against the Govern- 
ment by urging the conquest of West 
New Guinea and demanding speedy 
elections. Sukarno still boasts a large 
popular following, and he is certain 
to be joined by the Communists and 
Sastroamidjojo’s PNI in pressing for 
an early vote. 

The 


the Army, which stands solidly he- 


Government’s chief assel is 
hind it and seems to have broken 
completely with Sukarno. Moreover, 
the overturn of Sastroamidjojo has 
evoked wide sympathy in Indonesia. 
especially among the young. Hith- 
erto, politics had been dominated by 
the leaders in the successful struggle 
against Dutch rule, who were vir- 
tually sacrosanct. It was difficult to 
make charges of corruption stick 
against a politician who could always 
point to his patriotic deeds in the 
revolution of 1945, Now. however. a 
decade has passed and the younger 
generation of Indonesians, especially 
the intellectuals, have lost confidence 
in the ability of the old revolutionists 
to govern the country. This rising 
group wants more evidence of tangi- 
ble progress and less of the old anti- 
Dutch, anti-U.S. sloganeering and 
anti-white racialism. 

The 


young and energetic, but also inexpe- 


new Indonesian rulers are 
rienced. The democratic world should 
do all in its power to help them over- 
come their economic, political and 


diplomatic difficulties. 
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With the suppression of the pro-Liberal party newspaper 
'El Tiempo,’ the last opposition voice was silenced 


DICTATORSHIP 
IN COLOMBIA 


By Robert J. Alexander 


T HE CLOSING of the great daily pa- 
per El Tiempo several weeks ago 
dramatized the precarious situation 
in Colombia, a country once proud 
of its democratic traditions. Nine 
years of crisis have converted the 
nation into just one more Latin 
American military dictatorship. 

The root of Colombia’s trouble is 
political rather than economic or so- 
cial. In the last decade, bitterness be- 
tween the Liberal and Conservative 
parties has been carried to such ex- 
tremes that it has virtually destroyed 
Colombian democracy. 

The trouble began with the Presi- 
dential election of 1946. At that time 
the Liberal party, which had ruled 
the country since 1930, was split by 
an insurgent group led by Congress- 
man Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, throwing 
the victory to the Conservatives. 

The Liberals had grown tired in 
office. Their first two administra- 
tions, under Enrique Oloya Herrera 
(1930-34) and Alfonso Lopez (1934- 
38), had been marked by great prog- 
ress in social and economic affairs. 
The administration of Eduardo San- 
tos (1938-42) had been honest al- 
though moderate. When Lopez re- 
turned to the Presidency in 1942, 
however, he proved to have nothing 
original to offer. About the middle of 
his term, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to overthrow him. A year be- 
fore the end of his administration, 
Lopez resigned and was succeeded 
by another Liberal, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo. 
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Lleras belonged to the right wing 
of the party. He won the enmity of 
the labor elements when he broke a 
strike of the powerful Magdalena 
River Workers Union and virtually 
destroyed the organization. Though 
this strike was led by the Commu- 
nists for political reasons, Lleras’s ac- 
tion in breaking it antagonized much 
of the party rank-and-file. The result 
was a split in the Liberal ranks, led 
by Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, The latter 
had no very concrete program, but he 
was able to gather around him all the 
discontented elements in the party. 

In 1946, Gaitan made a bid for the 
President. 


Liberal nomination for 


Failing to obtain it, he ran anyway; 
but, although he ran ahead of Gabriel 
Turbay, the official Liberal candidate, 





PINILLA: LITTLE HOPE OF CHANGE 








he trailed Mariano Ospina Perez, the 
Conservative. The resultant Ospina 
Perez regime was a minority govern- 
ment and has remained such ever 
since, with the Conservatives unwill- 
ing to give up the reins of power. 
Their obstinacy, 
equal stubbornness on the part of the 
Liberals, has wreaked havoc with 
Colombian democracy. 

The second act in the Colombian 
national tragedy occurred on the 9h 
of April, 1948. At noon on that day, 
while the Ninth Inter-American Con- 
ference was in session in the capital 
city, Jorge Eliecer Gaitan was assas- 
sinated, Just who was responsible for 
this outrage has never been made 
clear, because the killer was lynched 
on the spot. The result of Gaitan’s 
assassination was a mass uprising of 
the people of Bogota, who are over- 
whelmingly Liberal in their sympa 
thies. For three days, Bogota was in 
the hands of the mob; and, at the 
end of this period, the heart of the 
city looked very much like London 
after the Blitz. 

As a result of the riots, President 
Ospina Perez organized a coalition 
Liberal-Conservative cabinet. He had 
ruled in this manner until a few 
months previously. However, the Lib: 
erals had retired when the President 
insisted on bringing in the official 
leader of the Conservative party, 
Laureano Gomez, as Foreign Minis 
ter. Gomez, who headed the extreme 
right wing of the party, had been a 
vocal admirer of the Axis during 
World War II and was a personal 
friend of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 

The Liberal rebels on April 9. 
1948 headed for the Foreign Minis 
try, seeking Laureano Gomez. Al: 
though they failed to find him, he 
decided that his health required a trip 
abroad and went to Spain as J 
Caudillo’s personal guest. With him 
out of the picture, it became possible 
for the Liberals to return to the Cabi- 
net. 

But a coalition government did not 
still the party rivalries, The Liberal 
Conservative Cabinet agreed to di 


combined — with 
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vide the governorships of the prov- 
inces equally between members of the 
two parties, whereupon the governors 
in a number of provinces controlled 
by the Conservatives began ruthless- 
ly uprooting Liberal supporters. Small 
farmers were driven off their acres; 
workers were dismissed from their 
jobs; businessmen were ruined. Es- 
pecially in rural areas, physical ter- 
ror was used against Liberals, with 
thousands of people killed. Many 
Liberals took to the hills, and a veri- 
table civil war raged from April 1948 
to June 1953. 

The situation got worse in 1949 
with the election of Laureano Gomez 
to the Presidency. Gomez set about 
not only to liquidate the Liberals but 
to purge the ranks of his own party. 
lis chief Conservative rival was ex- 
President Ospina Perez, all of whose 
followers he sought to remove from 
the administration. Gomez also took 
steps to reorganize the constitutional 
framework of the nation, aiming at 
the establishment of a corporate state 
om European fascist models. 

In the course of his purge. Presi- 
dent Gomez sought to oust Ospina 
Perez’s followers from the Army. 
Here his No. 1 target was the Chief 
of the General Staff, Rojas Pinilla. 
When the President in June 1953 
ordered Rojas Pinilla to resign, the 
general deposed Gomez and took of- 
fce himself as provisional President. 

Once in his new post, Rojas Pinilla 
asked all parties and groups to put an 
ed to the civil violence which had 
wacked the nation for five years. He 
iflered complete amnesty to the guer- 
tillas if they would lay down their 
ams, and proclaimed himself “above 
parties.” However, he continued to 
work with an all-Conservative cabi- 
net, spotted with Army officers. Mili- 
ary men also took over a number of 
other posts as provincial governors 
‘nd ministerial undersecretaries. 
During the first months of Rojas 
Pinilla’s rule, new hope swept 
through Colombia. The Liberals, and 
‘ll Conservative factions except the 
rrsonal followers of Laureano Go- 
"ez, announced their support of the 
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new regime. The Liberals offered to 
join the Government, though their 
suggestion was not taken up by the 
President. Virtually all guerrillas re- 
turned to their homes. 

This political truce lasted for about 
a year. It was rudely broken early in 
June 1954, 
strating against the imposition of a 
colonel as Rector of the National Uni- 


when students demon- 


versity were fired upon and several 
of them killed. Although President 
Rojas Pinilla apologized to the stu- 
dents for this incident, it left a bad 
taste in everyone’s mouth. When, a 
few weeks later, the President refused 
to appoint to the Constituent Assem- 
bly—formed by Laureano Gomez for 
constitutional revision—those Liber- 





gimes, and during the last year had 
become increasingly critical of Rojas 
Pinilla. 

The immediate cause of El Tiem- 
po’s closing was an incident which 
occurred while the President was on 
a state visit to neighboring Ecuador. 
An editorial written by Roberto Gar- 
cia Pena, the paper’s highly respected 
editor, accused Rojas Pinilla of re- 
sponsibility for a murder which had 
taken place some time before, On the 
President’s return, the Undersecretary 
of Information demanded that El 
Tiempo publish for one month a 
Government article repudiating its 
editorial, the article to be presented 
as coming from the editors of El 
Tiempo. When the paper refused, it 
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als he had promised to name, politi- 
cal tensions began to mount rapidly. 
The Liberals were further aggrieved 
when the Constituent Assembly elect- 
ed Rojas Pinilla to a four-year term 
as “constitutional President.” In the 
last year. the situation has continued 
to deteriorate, and early this summer 
guerrilla warfare broke out once 
again, though on a smaller scale than 
before. 

All this is the background of the 
suppression of El Tiempo. The latter 
is Colombia’s leading Liberal-party 
journal, owned by _ ex-President 
Eduardo Santos. It was a bitter critic 
of the Ospina Perez and Gomez re- 


was closed down indefinitely by the 
Government. 


The future of democracy in Colom- 
bia is a bleak one. There is no indica- 
tion that either Conservatives or Lib- 
erals have learned tolerance during 
the last few years. There is also no 
indication that the Conservatives have 
learned that an essential part of de- 
mocracy is the willingness to allow 
a party which has a majority among 
the people to win an election and take 
office. President Rojas Pinilla still 
has three years to go of his four-year 
term. There is not likely to be any 
change except a violent one during 
that time. 











By Benjamin H. Brown 


[ LAST WEEK’S ARTICLE, I wrote that George Kennan’s 
view of diplomacy as a game of power, not platitude, 
had helped puncture a dangerous illusion of American 
statesmanship. I also suggested that Kennan’s “concep- 
tual framework” contains inadequate safeguards against 
the use of American power for short-term advantage at 
the expense of long-term objectives. Now I propose to 
take a closer look at these matters. 

Kennan’s former State Department colleagues, Dorothy 
Fosdick, Louis Halle and Charles Burton Marshall, up- 
hold the thesis that American policy must take account 
of the realities of power. They also supply some of the 
safeguards on the use of power that Kennan omits; here 
Halle particularly makes a distinguished contribution.* 


MERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, Kennan writes, has suf- 

fered from a serious gap between challenge and 
response. One reason for the gap is that Americans have 
imperfectly understood the role of power in statecraft. A 
hundred years or more ago, our statesmen dealt frankly 
and confidently with the realities of power. The Monroe 
Doctrine, the diplomacy of westward expansion, the 


* George Kennan, American Diplomacy and Realities of American Foreign 


Policy; Dorothy Fosdick, Common Sense and World Affairs; Louis Halle, Civiliza- 
tion and Foreign Policy; Charles Burton Marshall, The Limits of Foreign Policy. 
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history faculty of Columbia 
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Joseph E. Johnstone of The 
U.S. and the UN, and was editor 
of The U.S. Stake in the UN. 








In search of a U.S. foreign policy 


KENNANLAND 
REVISETED 


(Second of two articles) 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


encouragement of the political separation of this hemi- 
sphere from Europe—all involved realistic power con- 
siderations. Then came a time when the “consciousness 
of the power factor” seemed to slip from our minds. 
Americans wanted their statesmanship, like their archi- 
tecture in the Victorian Age, impressive and unfunctional, 
“with the emphasis on outward appearance rather than 
inner reality.” Satisfied with our own borders, we falsely 
assumed that other people were, or ought to be, satisfied 
with theirs. Our foreign policy became a vain search for 
a contractual framework to perpetuate the status quo. We 
withdrew from the realities of power to a dream world of 
arbitration treaties and of utopian schemes for disarma- 
ment, the outlawry of war, and international organiza- 
tion. We were blind to the things that were happening in 
the real world of power relationships. Until almost too 
late, we missed the significance of the rising power of 
Germany, Japan and Russia. The price we paid was two 
World Wars and an even more perilous cold one. 

So Kennan sought a “conceptual framework for Amer: 
ican foreign policy more closely related to the realities of 
the world we live in”—a framework that would permit 
us “to admit the validity and legitimacy of power reali- 
ties and aspirations . . . and to seek their point of maxi- 
mum equilibrium rather than their reform or repression. 
Later, others joined the search. Halle felt that our “tradi- 
tional theoretics,” based on the notion of “salvation by 
international organization,” offered virtually no help in 
the formulation of policy. A new theory of international 
relations was called for. We needed, Marshall suggests. 
to put away “the wishful tales of childhood” and to lear 
to accept “the limits of adult reality,” 
irreducible realities of power.” Too many of us, writes 
Miss Fosdick, are still “satisfied with a reassuring view 
of things rather than an accurate one.” We must leat, 
she warns, to live with and cope with “the facts of power.” 


to accept “the 
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N RECENT YEARS, America has been coping with the 
c.. facts of power less timorously than ever before in 
peace time. The platitudes of the Gilded Age may still 
eho occasionally in the speeches of our statesmen; but 
the world-wide deployment of American power and its 
articulation with that of the rest of the free world under 
the containment doctrine are facts that speak louder than 
words. If we have erred, it has been in placing too much 
emphasis on raw power, rather than too little. In Realities 
of American Foreign Policy, Kennan himself notes a dan- 
gerous tendency in this direction. Is there anything in 
Kennan’s “conceptual framework” to arrest this tend- 
ency ? 

It may seem old-fashioned to say so, but power can 
sill corrupt if its employment is not carefully regulated. 
In the absence of an effective supranational authority, 
the regulation of American power is the responsibility of 
Americans themselves. To fix points of reference for 
such regulation, we need to be clear about the nature of 
our power and about the objects we would use our power 
to promote. We also need to consider how these factors 
aflect one another. There are two kinds of question here. 
One is a matter of definition, the other of the relation of 
means and ends. 

To a large extent Kennan leaves us guessing about 
both. For all his emphasis on power, he does not define 
the term. As for the objects we would promote, he accepts 
as “established American doctrine” a kind of modified 
laissez-faire view implying a limited foreign policy with 
only two objectives: first, to protect the “physical intact- 
ness of our national life” from external threat; and sec- 
ond, to promote and protect the legitimate pursuit of 
private interests by American citizens abroad. At the 
end of Realities of American Foreign Policy, Kennan 
suggests that such egocentricity is no longer permissible 
and that we must enlarge the objects of our society to 
embrace a “sense of responsibility for the trend of inter- 
national life outside our borders.” But this is for the 
future, he feels, when Americans have learned to carry 
adult responsibilities. For the present, more modest con- 
cepts must suffice. 

The question of ends and means in diplomacy seems 
lo interest Kennan more in a quantitative than a quali- 
tative sense. He emphasizes that when we have set our 
objectives, we must maintain sufficient power to accom- 
plish them. He rightly points out that since our power 
is limited, we must limit our objectives, too. He becomes 
interested in the qualitative side of the question at the 
point of transition from diplomacy to war. He knows that 
“the democratic purpose does not prosper when a man 
dies or a building collapses or an enemy force retreats.” 
Therefore, he has a healthy skepticism about the efficacy 
of war, and a healthy preference for limited as opposed 
to general war if and when the shooting starts. 

All this is important and proper—but what about the 
quality of our diplomacy? Is America committed to 
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methods of discussion and consent? Does this commit- 
ment imply restraints on the employment of the power of 
the state in external as well as domestic affairs, in peace 
as well as war? Kennan does not dwell on these ques- 
tions. But the emphasis and trend of his argument lead 
toward negative conclusions. He recognizes that foreign 
policy is a means by which some higher purpose is pur- 
sued. But this only leads him to observe that there is 
nothing in America’s higher purposes to make us 
“ashamed to recognize the realities of power or to deal 
frankly with them in the interests of the survival and 
intactness of our national life.” 

The upshot of Kennan’s discussion of the role of 
morality in statecraft is that morality has something to 
do with “governmental method” and with “the methods 
we select for the promulgation of our foreign policy”; 
but it is not applicable to the “affairs” or the “behavior” 
or the “purposes” of states. Moral principles have a place 
in shaping individual conduct, Kennan writes. “But when 
the individual’s behavior passes through the machinery of 
political organization and merges with that of millions 
of other individuals to find its expression in the actions 
of a government, then it undergoes a general transfor- 
mation, and the same moral concepts are no longer rele- 
vant to it. A government is an agent, not a principal; 
and no more than any other agent may it attempt to be 
the conscience of its principal.” (Italics mine.) 

Is the American conscience, such as it is, to be with- 
out effect on the conduct of American diplomacy? Our 
experience indicates, Kennan writes, that “It is some- 
times easier for a strong and authoritative government 
to shape its external conduct in an enlightened manner, 
when the spirit so moves it, than it is for a democratic 
government locked in the throes of domestic political con- 
flict.” Then, discussing our policy toward certain un- 
committed states, he recalls with an almost perceptible 
note of envy that “the Russians . . . have profited greatly, 
in the political sense, precisely by the degree to which 
they have contrived to be feared rather than loved.” He 
hastens to add that he is not recommending that we imi- 
tate the Russians in this respect. But he urges a policy 
toward uncommitted peoples that “embraces within itself, 
for all to see, the harsh as well as the mild elements, with 
the possibility of their both being applied flexibly and 
interchangeably . . . as the requirements of the situation 
may indicate.” Then he recommends “a careful study of 
the ways, short of unleashing a total war (all italics 
mine), in which the denial of American favor can be 
made to bring other people to respect the seriousness of 
our purposes and the dignity of our position. .. .” 

All this is interspersed with evidence of Kennan’s sure 
personal sense of the fitness of things in international life. 
There is obviously deep sincerity in his wish that this 
country will never be animated in its foreign relations 
“by anything else than decency, generosity, moderation, 
and consideration for others.” 
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Our concern here 1s not with Kennan’s personal wishes, 
which are above reproach. We are concerned with the 
conceptual framework in which he urges that American 
foreign policy be conceived and conducted. I applaud 
his insistence on the need to take account of the realities 
of power. This has been a healthy corrective, from which 
America has greatly benefited under two administrations. 
I applaud his insistence on the limitations of war as an 
instrument of democratic policy. What I miss is an 
equally forceful insistence on methods of employing our 
power that are conducive in peace as well as war to the 
achievement of the ends America seeks. 

Others, reasoning within Kennan’s framework, can be 
led to espouse policies that Kennan himself would doubt- 
less counsel against. A few months ago, the suggestion 
was made that we cut off aid to governments trading with 
Communist China. This is one way of applying harsh 
measures flexibly and interchangeably, short of total 
war. And now. as I think of it. “agonizing reappraisal” 
was another. 


fone OTHER WRITERS of this group make explicit in 
their theory what in Kennan’s writing is governed 
only by personal taste. Marshall speaks for them all when 
he writes: “A world power cannot lead a double life. It 
cannot espouse one set of values at home and then cheat 
on them in the world at large. . . . Its choice of what to 
be within itself must determine its conduct in the world. 
or else its conduct in the world must transform the char- 
acter of its domestic institutions.” 

The concern for method does not mean a retreat from 
the realities of power. It has, writes Halle. “‘a negative 
implication for practice. It tells us what we must not do 

-or must not do lightly.” The sort of world we Ameri- 
cans seek, adds Miss Fosdick. “cannot emerge unless its 
devotees in the process of its emergence go a long way 
in living up to its standards.” The qualifying words. 
“lightly” and “a long way.” tell a long story. In the 
presence of a clear danger to a substantial national inter- 
est. it may not be possible for us to perform as well as 
we talk. But Miss Fosdick. Halle and Marshall would bow 
to this necessity with the saving and restraining knowl- 
edge that Kennan does not express—-the knowledge of 
what Reinhold Niebuhr calls the tragic element in the 
American situation, compelling us sometimes to make 
conscious choice of evil for the sake of good. 

The peril point beyond which we have no choice of 
method is remote. as Halle shows. Halle develops a care- 
ful definition of the term power. which enables him to 
distinguish between the power to gain the willing consent 
of others and the power to force their compliance. Force 
and consent in international affairs do not always func- 
tion in mutual opposition. The relationship between 
them, Halle points out, “is a reciprocating relationship of 
considerable delicacy and complexity.” The fact that 
\merica commands great force is an important factor in 


eliciting the willing consent of peoples who look to us for 
safety and protection. Their consent makes possible a 
coalition, giving us a margin of safety that decreases our 
own requirement of force. We dare not reduce our force 
too drastically, for our friends will abandon us if we are 
unable to help them protect themselves. On the other 
hand, a provocative American policy will also cost us the 
consent of our friends. For their association with us, as 
Halle writes, is based on “their confidence in our power 
to deter war with the Soviet Union rather than in any 
power of ours to win such a war.” 

To help solve the force-consent equation, Halle intro 
duces the concept of “legitimacy,” defined as “general 
consent based on traditionally accepted procedures.” He 
suggests that force employed in ways that are commonly 
regarded as legitimate will gain consent, and any other 
use of force will alienate consent. By acting on this prin 
ciple, Halle writes, America has built up an immense 
reservoir of potential consent. Thus, “legitimacy is a 
major source of our power”; we must take care to main 
tain it “as the context of the force we command.” 

As I understand Halle, a policy is “legitimate” in his 
meaning of the word when it has been formulated in 
accordance with accepted procedures. In an example he 
gives, a citizen who is dissatisfied with the result of an 
election will nevertheless accept the result if he approves 
of the procedures by which it was reached. For this citi- 
zen, the election is legitimate: for another, it might not 
be. If it is widely regarded as legitimate, it will command 
general acquiescence. 

Halle’s attempt to apply this principle to international 
relations is not altogether successful, because he drops 
the idea of accepted procedures. About all he tells us is 
that aggression and contempt for international law are 
commonly regarded as illegitimate and will alienate con- 
sent. But of course everybody knows this, and that is 
why most aggressors, including Hitler and Stalin, have 
claimed to act in self-defense. 

How to establish legitimacy—that is the crucial ques: 
tion. A “widely accepted procedure” is needed. Stated in 
its simplest form, the problem is to develop and to use 
widely accepted procedures to determine what is legiti- 
mate and what is illegitimate in international relations. 
The problem arises not only in case of the use or threat: 
ened use of force, but on innumerable occasions in the 
day-to-day conduct of international affairs. For example. 
Burma regards American aid with strings as illegitimate: 
but UN aid, largely financed by America, is legitimate. 

Fighting the Korean War under UN authority. the 
United States enjoyed willing consent from those closest 
to it in interest and outlook, and—perhaps more impor: 
tant—acquiescence, more or less ungrudging, from many 
doubtful governments unwilling to buck UN authority. 
We made no such attempt to legitimize our actions in 
and around Formosa. As a result, we have stood virtually 
alone there. 
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Borrowing from Ferrero and Ortega, Halle points out 
that a significant aspect of the principle of legitimacy is 
its association with established custom. It is too early to 
say that the customs developing in the UN are “estab- 
lished.” They respond to a real need, and they command 
a large measure of consent. That is the way the tender 
plant of custom takes root. Time and increased usage do 
the rest. The question is: Shall we use the time and 
means at our disposal to nurture the plant? 

The conferral of legitimacy can be one of the vital 
functions of the UN. The trend of Kennan and his former 
colleagues to assume that the UN is primarily a place 


DULLES AND EISENHOWER: ARE THEY USING THE UNITED NATIONS TO CONFER LEGITIMACY? 





for the diplomacy of words, not deeds, has blinded them 
to this fact. A wise and ready American policy will find. 
and upon critical occasions make, opportunities to deal 
with the realities of power in the multilateral diplomacy 
of the UN as well as through the old diplomacy. We 
shall find, unless I am mistaken, that the UN offers us 
a chance, perhaps our best chance, to reconcile the op- 
posing needs to which Halle so eloquently calls attention 
—the need to deal realistically with the facts of power 
and the need to exhibit always in our conduct toward the 
rest of the world a decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind. 





ACCF HITS PETITION 


One result of the present “Geneva spirit” is a revived 
tendency to regard the U.S. Communist party as a legitimate 
political party. In the West, the chief strength of the Com- 
munist movement has always lain not in its membership but 
in its ability to corrupt liberal non-Communist opinion. An 
example of this is the recent appeal by 360 individuals for 
revocation of the 1950 Internal Security Act. James T. Farrell, 
novelist and Chairman of the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, has issued a statement denouncing the petition in the 
name of the Committee. Excerpts from the statement follow: 


“The 360 signers of the petition protested that the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 penalized Communists 
‘savagely’ for ‘being associated with Communists of 
other countries in an international movement, and for 
sharing the ideas of Communists of other countries, es- 
pecially the Communist party of Soviet Russia.’ These 


ON ANTI-RED LAW 


petitioners overlook or ignore the fact that the associa- 
tion of American Communists with Communists of 
other countries is for the avowed purpose of overthrow- 
ing democratic governments by any means, including 
force and violence. This association is to a great de- 
gree covert and conspiratorial, and is in the exclusive 
service of the Soviet Government; any attempt by naive 
Americans to picture it as merely an international club 
of like-minded persons, in the face of three decades 
of evidence to the contrary, is a morally reprehensible 
act. 

“Tronically, the 360 petitioners filed their brief only 
one day after the Australian Royal Commission on 
Espionage in the Petrov case declared that ‘all persons 
whose acts were .. . connected with espionage were 
either members of the Communist party ... or sym- 
pathizers.’ ” 
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UrBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
AviD Dopps HENRY took over the 
D presidency of the University of 
Illinois September 1, under circum- 
stances that promise him a maximum 
of independence. The university’s po- 
litically-constituted board of trustees 
got a bad press in 1953 when it 
forced the resignation of his out- 
spoken predecessor, George D. Stod- 
dard. With Comptroller Lloyd Morey 
serving as interim president, the trus- 
tees felt the sting of the liberal lash 
as they searched for a new adminis- 
trative head. Henry once told them 
publicly that he did not want to be 
considered for the job. The board 
decided to offer it to him anyway, 
and he was persuaded to accept at a 
salary of $30,000 a year. 

Just what assurances Henry re- 
ceived, if any, were not made public. 
But it is logical to assume he became 
convinced that working under the 
present board would not jeopardize 
his self-respect as an educator of 
standing. In any event, at his first 
presidential news conference he 
showed himself reluctant to take un- 
due advantage of a strong position. 

Henry declined comment on the 
Stoddard ouster, as might have been 
expected. While declaring that “free- 
dom to study, freedom to learn and 
freedom to inquire” were essential 
attributes of a good university, he 
added that such freedoms were nec- 
essarily to be sought “within the 
conditions that make it possible to 
be successful.” This was taken as a 
reminder that academicians, how- 
ever preoccupying their search for 
truth, have certain obligations to the 
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Illinois University Gets New President 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


agencies that keep law and order, 
and collect the taxes. 

In various ways, Henry made it 
clear that he did not assume office 
with a chip on his shoulder and in- 
tended to get along with his job 
peacefully, if he could. Asked to 
discuss more specifically his own con- 
cept of academic freedom, the 49- 
year-old educator, once president of 
Wayne University in Detroit and 
more recently the executive vice 
chancellor of New York University, 
said it would be difficult to make an 
adequate off-the-cuff reply. He went 
on to say that his views coincided 
with the statement formulated in 
1953 by the Association of American 
Universities. The statement in ques- 
tion, hammered out while schoolmen 
were under heavy fire, was essentially 
a defensive document. It consigned 
Communists to outer darkness, but 
gave erring savants the assurance at 
least that they would be tried by 
their peers before being handed over 
to the secular arm for punishment. 

The new president’s predecessor, 
Stoddard, vigorously opposed the so- 
called Broyles Bill when it was be- 
fore the Illinois Legislature. The bill, 
once vetoed by Adlai Stevenson but 
now enacted into law, imposed a sys- 
tem of loyalty oaths on public-school 
teachers and other state officials. 
Henry told his press conference he 
had signed the requisite oath. He had 
no comment on the Broyles legisla- 
tion, he said, explaining: “I simply 
don’t know the background or what 
brought it about.” 

Third largest of the state universi- 
ties, the University of Illinois has a 






total enrollment this year of more 
than 25,000. The staff numbers 9,000. 
Plant and equipment are valued at 
more than $125 million and the op- 
erating budget for the current year 
is $61 million, the largest in the his- 
tory of the state. Henry’s decisions 
regarding this vast domain are sub- 
ject in general to the approval of the 
nine-member board of trustees, cur- 
rently six Republicans and_ three 
Democrats, at whose pleasure he 
serves. There are two ex-officio men- 
bers of the board, the Governor and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Henry emphasized, as he talked 
about his challenging assignment, his 
conviction that the state university 
belongs to all the citizens and must 
be responsive to their needs. He said 
admissions policies would be liberal. 
as should always he the case where 
human values were concerned. He 
said students should receive as firm 
a grounding in the liberal arts as pos- 
sible. To a question critical of sec- 
ondary schools, he said the nation’s 
high schools, by and large, were do- 
ing a better job than they got credit 
for. He confessed to being a football 
fan, and added that he thought the 
game had its place in campus activi- 
ties. 

A quiet-spoken, friendly man, Hen- 
ry has a brilliant record as teacher 
and administrator. He was a pioneer 
in educational television. The fact 
that he came in like a lamb at the 
University of Illinois does not at all 
mean, in the view here, that he could 
not go out like a lion if the occasion 
demanded. 
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Mayoralty Fight in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

HE MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN has 
been under way here since Au- 
gust 1. Speaking from a large trailer, 
and preceded by a dozen musicians 
complete with glockenspiel, Demo- 
cratic candidate Richardson Dilworth 
has been delivering numerous street- 


. corner speeches, urging people to 


register and hurling caustic criticism 
at his opponents. Republican nomi- 
nee Thatcher Longstreth has been 
visiting individual voters and making 
speeches on television. 

For once, the local Democrats 
sem to have the money, organiza- 
tion and political know-how. Their 
ward leaders and committeemen 
bring out large crowds to the color- 
ful outdoor meetings, while Volun- 
teers for Dilworth and members of 
his staff serve coffee. The audience 
is encouraged to ask the candidate 
questions. In the new neighborhoods, 
people are concerned about zoning, 
adequate schools, and real-estate, wa- 
ter and sewer taxes. In older areas, 
voters express interest in more recre- 
ational facilities, housing for lower- 
and middle-income groups, and traf- 
fic and public-transit problems. 

No meeting seems complete with- 
out libel attorney, ex-Marine and for- 
mer District Attorney Dilworth lev- 
cling a barrage at “the old gang at 
City Hall.” He tells his listeners of 
“the 67 years of incompetent and 
inefficient Republican rule of Phila- 
delphia.” Dilworth asserts, “More 
has heen done for good government 
here in the past three and one-half 
years than in all the other years of 
this century. The issue is: Shall we 
go back to the shoddy old GOP ma- 
chine or continue the present admin- 
istration, which has done its best for 
the citizens of this city?” 

Dilworth and outgoing Mayor Jo- 
seph S. Clark have been stressing 
their interest in keeping industry 
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within city limits and in attracting 
new enterprises—a problem all large 
cities face. Twenty-four hundred acres 
have been set aside here for future 
industrial development. Both men 
have been pointing with pride to the 
Quaker City’s huge capital-improve- 
ments program during the present 
regime and for the next six years. 


wh 


CLARK: THUMPING FOR DILWORTH 


The campaign is becoming as bit- 
ter as it has been long. The Republi- 
cans have been attacking the finan- 
cial “angels” of the local Democrats, 
contractor and Democratic National 
Treasurer Matthew H. McCloskey, 
and real-estate and holding-company 
tycoon Albert M. Greenfield. They 
claim that these men are the real 
powers in the organization. The 
Democrats, however, are charging 
that wealthy businessmen raised large 
sums of money for Longstreth in the 
Republican primary last spring. 

A young advertising executive, the 
35-year-old GOP nominee was not 
backed by most top-echelon, old-line 
Republican leaders in the primary. 
But one potent representative of the 


old “Band of Brothers” at City Hall, 





William F. Meade, helped him enor- 
mously. Longstreth was also aided by 
considerable independent Republican 
support, as well as by an extensive 
advertising campaign. However, he 
and his followers neglected to select 
independent running-mates for Dis- 
trict Attorney, Sheriff, City Council, 
and County Commissioners. 

Since Longstreth is new to politics, 
he is not identified with the discred- 
ited old GOP administration. He also 
has the asset of President Eisenhow- 
er’s public blessing. Independent Re- 
publicans like Longstreth have an 
opportunity to reorganize the local 
and even the state party organiza- 
tion: Few jobs are at the old-line 
bosses’ disposal, making it easier for 
younger people to take over. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
state or national political factors will 
have a significant effect on local vot- 
ers. After being in session eight 
months, the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, in which the Republicans con- 
trol the Senate, is still deadlocked 
over a tax program for the present 
biennium. The Republican-enacted 
sales tax has been repealed. but Gov- 
ernor George Leader has failed to 
have his income tax passed. Handi- 
capped by not knowing how much 
revenue will be raised and how much 
state service to provide, the Demo- 
crats as the party in power at Harris- 
burg may be blamed by the voters 
for this drawn-out controversy. 

Eisenhower’s national popularity 
may not affect local voting. This city 


-has bucked national political trends 


since 1949. Local citizens seem to 
approve of much of the reform re- 
gime’s program. The party that wins 
the present election must have plenty 
of organizational strength, and its 
candidate for Mayor must convince 
the independents that he will continue 
the basic features of the present lo- 
cal administration. 
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The Philippines Story 


Crusade in Asia. 
By Carlos P. Romulo. 
John Day. 309 pp. $4.00. 


Witn tHE “Geneva spirit” pol- 
luting the atmosphere, notwithstand- 
ing official attempts to wish away the 
political smog that officialdom cre- 
ated, General Romulo’s book is a 
trenchant reminder of the high cost 
of Soviet-induced smogs. “It may 
be wise to remember that the Com- 
munists never relax,” Romulo re- 
“They plan best and 
prepare most between wars.” Those 
words were written before Geneva. 

Romulo learned what every intel- 


minds us. 


ligent democrat should know about 
Communism through bitter experi- 
ences that nearly cost his country its 
freedom. Unhappily, too few Ameri- 
can statesmen have learned as much. 
It has remained for Averell Harri- 
man, who in 1945 was almost alone 
among our public figures in foresee- 
ing the cold war, to be again in 1955 
almost alone among them in warning 
of the 


guard. 


peril of letting down our 


At the time of Harriman’s first 


warning, Carlos Romulo couldn’t 
distinguish the red flag from a red 
tomato. He went to the San Fran- 
cisco founding meeting of the United 
Nations filled with admiration for 
the USSR and firmly believing that 
it would sincerely join with its allies 
in fashioning a warproof world 


Molotov’s 


and petulance made Romulo feel that 


organization. arrogance 
the Soviets had something other than 
cooperation in mind. It required, 
however, a long and bloody civil war 


in the Philippines to open Romulo’s 


eyes wide and keep them that way. 

The war was started by the Huk- 
bong Magpapalayang Bayan—-Army 
of Liberation of the People—com- 
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monly known as the Hukbalahaps or 
Huks. By whatever name one calls 
it, only one counts: Communist 
party. Though the Huks have a longer 
history than most of us realize— 
they go back to 1920—it was only 
after World War II, again following 
a worldwide Communist pattern, that 
they really got going. By 1949, they 
were on the verge of seizing power. 
propelled by the Communist conquest 
of China and the rapid demoraliza- 
tion of Filipino political life. Their 
chief weapon: a peasant army based 
on a successful “agrarian reform” 
a la Mao Tse-tung. 

If any American still doesn’t know 
what “agrarian reform” means in the 
Red lexicon, let him read Romulo. 
an Asian who has experienced it 
first-hand. He writes with sarcasm: 

“None of these [Filipino Red lead- 
ers| was ever avowedly ‘Soviet Com- 
munist.’ They were always ‘agrarian 
reformers,’ bent on getting the poor 
‘tao’ his bit of land and his place 
in the sun, and they never admitted 
that their military units operated 
along lines tested and approved by 
their Cominform masters. . . .” 

Many of the gory details of the 
Red-inspired civil war in the Philip- 
pines are revealed by Romulo for the 
first time. It is hard now to believe 
that “democracy in the Philippines 
high 


Government offices—including, Ro- 


was on its deathbed.” Yet, 


mulo is frank to admit, his own 


Foreign Ministry—were _ honey- 
combed with Red infiltrators. The 
Army was shot through with sub- 
versives and traitors. Murder was 
Communism’s chief political tool, 


and neither women nor children were 


spared. Especially sickening was the 
utterly senseless ambush of Doia 
Aurora Quezon, widow of the war. 
time President, a gentle woman who 
was not a political figure. 

Unlike other anti-Communist 
books, this one is not confined to a 
recital of Red crimes. It tells the 
story of how Filipino Communism 
was defeated. And, in telling that 
story, it paints a dramatic picture of 
what democracy really means, in 
Asia or anywhere else. 

The hero of the story is, of course. 
Ramon Magsaysay, who is now 
President of the Philippines. But, 
in the most profound sense, the hero 
is the Filipino people who responded 
to Magsaysay’s call to arms. To- 
gether, what Magsaysay and his 
people proved is that to fight Com- 
munism is neither an all-“negative” 
nor an all-“positive” act but a many- 
sided one requiring a variety of 
weapons at different times. 

This may sound trite, but it needs 
to be said at a time when American 
conservatives as well as liberals are 
again embracing the illusion that 
resumption of East-West trade and 
similar coexistentialist notions will, 
of themselves, resolve the _ basic 
antagonisms existing between the 
Communist and free worlds. Some 
thought that the Huks could be 
beaten simply by dividing more land 
than they could, or by dividing it 
better. But Magsaysay found that in 
addition to pressing a land-reform 
program of his own—a genuine pro- 
gram, that is—he had also to con- 
duct jungle warfare and to subdue 
Red pockets with guns (and brains), 
not words. Magsaysay, in short, de- 
veloped the ideal approach: a combi- 
nation of revolutionary democracy 
and political realism. 

Magsaysay’s experience with Fili- 
pino Communism has made it in 
possible for him to indulge in the 
hypocrisy of a Nehru, who makes 4 
distinction between Commu: 
home and Communism 
abroad and in practice helps both 
to dig his own political grave. 
the other hand, unlike Chiang Kai 
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sek, he is no authoritarian living 
in the hoary past but a liberal demo- 
crat with his eyes on the future. It 
istoo bad that Magsaysay is not the 
leader of a larger Asian nation; by 
this time, he would have stood forth 
as the only real alternative to Nehru, 


Chiang and Mao—all products of a 
parochial past. As it is, he is a 
growing figure of whom Asians are 
bound to take more note. 

Romulo’s book suffers from a 
number of faults, not least of them 
being the fact that he spent so little 


time in his homeland during many 
of the epochal events he describes. 
Nevertheless, Crusade in Asia offers 
Americans, at this time, a story they 
need to relive if they are to prevent 
the “Geneva spirit” from becoming 
the spirit of capitulation. 





Scapegoat of the U.S. Purge 


The Oppenheimer Case: The Trial of a Security System. 


By Charles P. Curtis. 
Simon & Schuster. 281 pp. $4.00. 


IN THE EPILOGUE to Shaw’s play 
on Joan of Arc, Joan is told that her 
case is being tried again, and that 
her judges are to be charged with 
malice. Her reply is charitable and 
precise: “Not they. They were as 
honest a lot of poor fools as ever 
burned their betters.” 

This quotation, which Charles Cur- 
tis cites at the conclusion of his book, 
gives some indication of the tone and 
the intent of his performance. His 
method is to rely heavily on the offi- 
cial transcript of proceedings in the 
Oppenheimer case, and to develop 
his argument partly by the way he 
arranges the material and partly by 
commentary and interpretation. 

What he has done very well is to 
order the data according to some 
coherent pattern. Thus, we have dis- 
tinguished for us the charges and the 
initial informal defense, the charac- 
ter of the hearings, the “derogatory 
associations,” the alleged susceptibil- 
ity to influence, the opposition to the 
H-bomb, the board’s clearing Oppen- 
heimer for loyalty and for keeping 
secrets but indicting him on four 
other counts, the troubled conscien- 
ces of Gray and Morgan, the dissent 
of Evans, the distinguished witnesses 
to Oppenheimer’s character (with the 
ambivalent testimony from Teller), 
the six instances featured by the 
AEC, and the final decision plus the 
independent assenting opinions and 
Smyth’s dissent. 

As the subtitle to the volume indi- 
cates, Curtis feels that it was not 
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really Oppenheimer but the “security 
system” that was up for judgment. 
Indeed, he sees Oppenheimer as be- 
ing crucified by this rigid but irra- 
tional “system.” What should have 
been an impartial inquiry was really 
a trial in which there was a presump- 
tion of the guilt of the defendant. In 
this trial, the use of classified docu- 
ments inevitably made for unfairness. 
Above all, there was confusion con- 
cerning the meaning of security. The 
“overall common-sense judgment” 
called for in the official AEC criteria 
was forgotten in preoccupation with 
monumental trifles. Also, a series of 
executive orders, two by Truman and 
one by Eisenhower, progressively 
shifted the grounds for action from 
proof of disloyalty, to reasonable 
doubt as to loyalty, to simple secur- 
ity. As Curtis says, “They were told 
to make indecision itself decisive.” 
While the main thesis of the book 
is well established, it is possible that 
the bunching together of related data 
may yield some suggestions not in- 
tended by the author. Certainly one 
gets here a deepened sense of the 
tragic confusion that must have torn 
at Oppenheimer’s soul not just in the 
past but also at the time of the in- 
quiry. One begins to wonder again 
about his testimony concerning the 
Chevalier episode: Was this an ex- 
cess of candor, or was it a lack of 
candor? When he admitted that he 
had framed a “cock-and-bull story,” 
called himself an “idiot,” confessed 
himself a liar, was it spoken in hu- 


mility or in impatience? Was he at 
last telling all, or was he debasing 
himself abjectly so that he might not 
have to confess to the hurt of his 
honor or of his loyalty to a friend? 

It is unavoidable, too, that we 
should take another look at the vari- 
ous reasons adduced by eminent sci- 
entists for their initial opposition to 
the H-bomb. Conant was concerned 
lest we should become committed to 
the bomb “as the way to save the 
country and the peace,” and Oppen- 
heimer interpreted the negative ad- 
vice of his General Advisory Com- 
mission as an “exhortation . . . to 
the Government of the United States 
to seek to prevent the production of 
super-bombs by anyone.” Fermi and 
Rabi reported, “It is necessarily an 
evil thing considered in any light.” 
Fermi also thought that “perhaps it 
would be easier to outlaw by some 
kind of international agreement 
something that did not exist.” Rabi 
was entertaining the notion that “it 
could have been altogether impos- 
sible” because it might have “contra- 
dicted the laws of physics.” Bethe 
confessed that the “main motive” 
which made him start work on ther- 
monuclear reactions in the summer 
of 1950 was that “I was hoping that 
it might be possible to prove that 
thermonuclear reactions 
feasible at all.” 

All of this may be admirable as 
moral idealism, but it is naive as 
political strategy, and it is simply 
astounding as scientific method. An 
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ironic touch to the whole business is that such a person ought not to be _jealousies, meticulously misguided § thr 
provided by Boris Pash’s letter in allowed to live. Similarly, when the suspicions and noble devotion that § tici 
which he writes concerning Oppen- nation asks an opinion of its scien- was as careless as it was heroic, At — The 
heimer that “it is believed that the _ tists, it has a right to expect the tech- its climax, it shows us vanity and — doe 
only undivided loyalty that he can nical opinion as to what can or can- _ vindictiveness bearing down on pride § per 
give is to science,” and suggests that not be done not to be clouded by a__and arrogance, along with a myopic § int 
Oppenheimer would defect to the conviction as to what ought or ought _—justice which by-passed both judg. § awe 
Soviet Government if he thought that not to be done. ment and mercy. And at its end it § abo 
this would advance science the more. Finally, this story will be a story of gives us one who was martyred by & Sin 
On the contrary, the striking feature human beings with all their several the Government only to become : cha 
is the way these scientists clearly frailties and powers. A kind of gen- _ hero to his peers, and one who be & by 
placed their devotion to humanity tlemen’s code with its ethics of reti- came a hero to the public only to & thir 
above their devotion to science, al- cence keeps us for the present from become a pariah among his peers. ord 
most to the point of betraying science the full elaboration of these aspects Meanwhile, we may be grateful § chil 
and endangering humanity. of the affair. But there are significant for the careful, sober work of Charles § tati 

When the final story is written, it clues in the personal confessions of Curtis. He has sorted out the pieces — the 
will include some things not found Oppenheimer and in the writings of and arranged them in a meaningful — edu 
in the present narrative. It will tell the Alsop brothers and of Shepley pattern. He has brought sanity, or fF the 
how a considerable body of the intel- | and Blair. What we have here is a _ derliness and lucidity to an issue § Set 
ligentsia of the nation was infected, drama of genius and irresponsibility. that has been too much obscured by & fat 
one way or another, with the Com- magnanimity and meanness, profes- self-righteous declamations or by — Ker 
munist virus. It will present Oppen- sional cooperation and professional savage accusations. and 
heimer as a scapegoat in the ritual chi 
of purging the nation. He was wound- can 
ed for our transgressions. The fact A N I F d her 
that he had been ean involved Ove on ree om Orl 
in the sickness made him a suitable whe 
scapegoat. The fact that he was a Band of Angels. Reviewed by Roderick Craib con 
man of brilliant intellect and of great By Robert Penn Warren. Author, “Our Yesterdays”; frequent wit 
gifts of personality meant that he Random House. 375 pp. $3.95. “New Leader” contributor Eng 
was equal to the magnificence of the ist 
occasion. The fact that, before being In Band of Angels, Robert Penn ear (more disciplined in this book FF fac 
served up as the victim for the na- | Warren once again has written a than in World Enough and Time) & bar 
tion. he had already cleansed his own major novel, rich and profound in for prose rhythms. an 
soul lent to this ceremony a tragic _—imagination and worth taking seri- With all this in its favor, one won § his 
grandeur. ously, even if in the end it fails to | ders why there should be reserva — ing 

The final story will also be the tale achieve greatness. On one level as tions, why it should seem fitting to — Ma 
of an end to innocence—if I may a historical novel, and on another praise Band of Angels as a good “his F St. 
borrow a phrase from Leslie Fiedler. as a novel of ideas, Band of Angels torical novel” or “novel of ideas” Fan 
The innocence which has (or which deserves both the success and the _ rather than simply as a good “novel.” — wh 
should) come to an end is the social — esteem _ it is likely to share with Perhaps the answer is that the book, § fro 
and political innocence of the scien- World Enough and Time and All the in spite of its panoply of narrative § fre 
tists. | cannot agree here with Curtis King’s Men. splendors, is a little too intellectual F the 
when he says that we should leave Warren takes freedom as his theme ized, a little too concerned with the — se 
them “free to mingle their emotions and explores the subject in detail, meaning of freedom, too little com F dis 
with their technical opinions.” and following it through a complicated cerned with the state itself. tio 
that. if we fail to do so, then “may- plot, which is not overly plausible in “Oh, who am I. For so long that B tat 
hem on the man will mutilate the spite of being based on a real inci- was, you might say, the cry of my — sug 
scientist.” Surely a doctor is a scien- — dent. He softens the many twists and heart,” the first paragraph begins. ] 
tist and also a man, but we expect turns of the plot and makes them “If I could only be free,” the hero dor 
no such confusions in his judgments. less formidable by the interest he ine wails to begin the second. The — sy 
If a sadistic killer has been brought makes us feel in the variety of peo- question and its accompanying la § sa 
down by the bullets of the police and ple who appear and reappear in the ment are the author’s main concern — sa 
a doctor is called on the case, we do narrative. His skill keeps the reader to the end of the book. ove 
not expect his diagnosis or his ther- turning pages to find out what hap- Amantha Starr, “Little Manty,” is — We 
apy to be deflected by his conviction pens next. Moreover, he has a keen the central figure, the character lea 
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through whose senses the reader par- 
ticipates in the events of the book. 
Though Manty is narrator, Warren 
does not use the conventional first- 
person technique. Manty is immersed 
in the life around her until she fades 
away and the people she is telling 
about become the center of interest. 
Since there are several dominant 
characters who occupy her attention 
by turns, the effect is of a series of 
third-person narratives covering in 
order: Manty’s life as the only white 
child on her father’s Kentucky plan- 
tation, dominated by her father and 
the house slaves who raise her; her 
education at Oberlin, dominated by 
the harsh seminary religion and by 
Seth Parton, a student preacher in- 
fatuated with Manty; her return to 
Kentucky for her father’s funeral 
aid her discovery that she, as the 
child of one of her father’s slaves, 
can be sold to satisfy his creditors: 
her sale, at the age of 16, at a New 
Orleans auction to Hamish Bond, 
whose mistress she eventually be- 
comes; her meeting and marriage 
with Captain Tobias Sears, a New 
England intellectual and abolition- 
ist who has the unhappy talent, when 
faced with a choice, of making the 
harder path seem the more virtuous, 
a aptitude that eventually destroys 
his once excellent promise of becom- 
ing rich and famous; and eventually 
Manty’s journeying with Tobias to 
St. Louis and a succession of smaller 


| and more westerly towns, each of 


which represents a step further away 
fom the promise of fulfilment and 
freedom that had seemed available to 
them. When her material existence 
sems most hopeless, Manty finally 
discovers the answers to the ques- 
tions with which she begins the nar- 
ative, and the book ends with the 
suggestion that freedom is possible. 

Most of the several characters who 
dominate Manty have some kind of 


| §mbolic relationship to freedom or 


avery—Hamish Bond has been a 
dave trader; Rau Ru, Bond’s Negro 
oerseer, becomes Lt. Oliver Crom- 
Well Jones of the Union Army and a 
kader of the freedmen’s revolt in 
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postwar New Orleans; Tobias chooses 
to lead a Negro company in the army 
at the cost of his own advancement 
and after the war becomes part of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in New Orleans. 
Each of them has his separate and 
distinct existence, but varied and un- 
related as each of these existences is, 
all of them contribute to a rigorous 
and pointed examination of the 
meaning of freedom for Manty Starr; 
each contributed to Manty’s growing 
awareness of what freedom is. 

Band of Angels is so much con- 
cerned with Manty’s freedom that 
other aspects of Manty’s development 
are omitted, and the omission makes 
her seem less than a whole woman. 
The book, for example, devotes only 
one paragraph to announcing the 
birth of Manty’s son, following his 
life through a short childhood and 
early death, and burying him in one 
of the unnamed towns on their West- 
ern progression. 

This is the one serious flaw in the 
book. If Manty, the focus of the 
book, is incomplete, so is everything 
else. The other characters, fascinat- 
ing and well drawn as they are, exist 
only to point up Manty’s develop- 
ment. Manty is in the position of the 
hero of Blake’s motto who states, “I 
must create a system or be enslaved 
by another man’s,” but unfortunate 
Manty fails to create her system; 
she is enslaved by other men’s. Para- 
doxically, Manty, the only continu- 
ing character in the book, displays 
no independent existence. She exists, 
not because she thinks, but because 
someone else thinks her. The literal 
fact of her slavery is always paral- 
leled by a psychological subjection to 
one or another of the dominant char- 
acters. Each of these in turn comes 
into Manty’s sphere, creates a system 
that includes her, and is eventually 
displaced by another’s system. Still 
paradoxically, these characters create 
no lasting systems either, at least not 
that Warren makes us feel. They 
spring full-blown into the void in 
Manty’s mind and disappear with 
equal facility. When Warren turns 
his attention to something else, they 


become static images frozen as in an 
old lithograph until Warren has the 
time and occasion and is required 
by his plan to animate them again. 

This may well have been what 
Warren intended; it does make the 
point clear that Manty cannot solve 
the problem of her own existence if 
she looks for the solution outside 
herself in the forever vanishing reali- 
ties that surround her. This is a point 
that could be made in other ways, 
however, and the question naturally 
arises whether or not it is worth 
sacrificing the vitality of the book to 
make it in just this way. In World 
Enough and Time, Warren described 
his hero in a phrase that paraphrases 
the passage from Blake mentioned 
above, as having to “create his world 
or be the victim of a world he did 
not create. Out of his emptiness, 
which he could not satisfy with any 
fullness of the world, he had to bring 
forth whatever fullness might be his. 
And in the end, must not every man, 
even the most committed and adjust- 
ed worldling, do the same?” 

The hero of World Enough and 
Time found his fullness of the world 
and was hanged for it. Manty, “poor 
little Manty,” as she consistently 
thinks of herself until she achieves 
freedom in the end of the book, is 
also looking for fullness of the 
world, but rather than attempting to 
create it out of her own emptiness is 
seeking it in the emptiness of those 
around her, and of course does not 
find it. 

It is a measure of the book’s pre- 
tensions to being a major novel that 
Manty is looking for fullness of the 
world; it is a measure of the book’s 
uncertain achievement that the read- 
er feels that Warren has rigged the 
game against Manty by subordinat- 
ing everything else to her search for 
freedom. In probing for the source 
of Manty’s malady, he seems acci- 
dentally to have severed a major 
organ and to have let some of the 
life drain out. 
though, to make Band of Angels one 


Enough remains, 


of the most interesting books in a 


long time. 














The Contemporary French Novel. 
By Henri Peyre. 
Oxford. 363 pp. $5.00. 


PROFESSOR HENRI PEYRE of Yale 
has given serious readers of fiction 
an invaluable study of the modern 
French product. As a reference work. 
a reliable compass, The Contempo- 
rary French Novel is certainly the 
finest to date and, for scope, honesty 
and perception, it is hard to imagine 
how it could be improved. 

Peyre started putting the material 
for this book in order when he was 
invited to give the Mary Flexner 
Lectures at Bryn Mawr in 1944, and 
the intervening decade of prepara- 
tion, amplification, excogitation has 
borne rich fruit. The examination of 
the writers he singles out for special 
mention is undertaken on many lev- 
els, and the scheme of the book as 
a whole is modest and helpful. 

The final product contains an 
architectonic introduction in which 
the author “places” French fiction 
in its relation to modern novel writ- 
ing: a short, critically strong chapter 
on the influences most current in 
France in the 1910-30 generation 
(what Professor Peyre calls the “cri- 
sis” period of French fiction) ; and a 
tee-off into his carefully balanced 
consideration of a dozen major nov- 
elists who may be conceded to have 
shaped French fiction in the current 
era. Interspersed in the chapters on 
these writers, Peyre has first-rate 
pages on “The Impact of the Ameri- 
can Novel” and on “Existentialism 
and French Literature,” both criti- 
debatable, “hot” 
book concludes with a solid chapter 


cally issues. The 
on “The Present Temper in France 
Judged through French Literature,” 
in which economic, sociological and 
moral issues loom as large as literary 
problems of style, syntax and the 
place to be accorded to strict real- 
ism in a work of art. 

All but three of the eleven chap- 





A Classie on French Fiction 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 


Free-lance editor and critic; 


specialist in contemporary literature 


ters conclude with their own biblio- 
graphical notes, and there are such 
useful tools as an appended list of 
“Novels with English Translations.” 
some thirty pages of biographical 
notes on “Present-Day Novelists,” 
and a bibliography of “Essential 
Works on the Novel” which ranges 
far afield from Peyre’s immediate 
task to include such articles as Vir- 
ginia Woolf's “The Russian Point 
of View” (from the first series of 
The Common Reader) and Gilbert 
Seldes’s short article, “Form and the 
Novel,” published in The Bookman 
over thirty years ago. 

Conceding, then, that the book is 
impeccably presented for easy refer- 
ence, and that it is researched with 
equal care, what more does Profes- 
sor Peyre give the thoughtful read- 
er that his own examination of the 
works of Malraux, Roger Martin du 
Gard, or St. Exupery (not to men- 
tion Gide and Proust) could not 
yield? Peyre’s treatment of the big 
fellows of twentieth-century French 
fiction is provocative. It is honestly 
one man’s opinion, and he does not 
seck to pontificate because, to many 
of his readers, the authors may, with 
the exception of perhaps one well- 
known title apiece, be terra incognita. 
The author is, then, a stimulating 
companion in what might be consid- 
ered an evening’s literary talk de- 
voted to each major writer. 

The provocative talk is bolstered 
by solid scholarship, by careful con- 
siderations of the interrelation be- 
tween individual creative talents, and 
above all by a solidly held conviction 
that his own opinion anent these 
writers is worth putting down, though 
he knows that many readers will dif- 
fer on his estimate of which are the 
more important. 

The very thing that gives The Con- 


temporary French Novel its spice and 
unique flavor, the author’s willing. 
ness to take up an unpopular posi- 
tion and to argue for what he con. 
siders significant regardless of liter. 
ary fashion, is the element which 
makes the book most useful to Amer. 
ican readers. Here is no pretense at 
a “definitive treatment,” though it is 
certainly the best and soundest avail- 
able work in English. Many French 
critics in translation would prove 
less debatable in their judgments, but 
would their frames of reference be 
as readily perceptible to the Ameri- 
can or British reader, whose curi- 
osity about French fiction may out- 
strip their grasp of schools, “names” 
and individual works? 

To take the bull by the horns: 
Peyre assumes that Gide, as a novel- 
ist, will not “stand up” much beyond 
today. He handles this stylistic pur- 
ist, this personally powerful influ 
ence, in a boldly unorthodox way. 
His is obviously not the bigoted judg: 
ment of Gilbert Highet, who startled 
his readers last year when, in a re 
view of Gide in Harper’s magazine. 
he admitted that, since he could not 
admire Gide’s personal life, he could 
not judge his work impartially. 
Peyre bases his criticism on Gide’s 
methods of assembling themes. of 
seeking out representative figures to 
work out these themes, and of exces 
sive subjectivity in handling both 
That Gide’: 
books are, with a couple of excep: 
tions (notably The Counterfeiters). 
scarcely novels Peyre states at the 


themes and _ figures. 


start. But he cannot dismiss him, 4 
he has Valery Larbaud, or Girat: 
doux, for that reason: Gide is “still” 
too important. The treatment o 
Proust, on the other hand, which 
Peyre offers in the same chapter % 
that of Gide. is minute, sensitivel! 
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admiring, devout. The reader will 
yonder why admiration for the one, 
admittedly a master novelist, need 
preclude a more historically keyed, 
less grudging, acceptance of the im- 
portance of the work of the other. 

Especially fine is the chapter on 
Jean Giono, who has still to achieve 
his rightful place in the English-read- 
ing world. For my money, this is 
the most original, because the most 
ground-breaking, of those chapters 
devoted to individual authors. It 
alone may open up to many Ameri- 
can readers the works of an author 
deserving close attention, and will 
indicate the reasons why Giono had 
become something of a cult in 
France, especially between the two 
World Wars. 

Malraux and St. Exupery, those 
wo flaming angels—the one a Luci- 
fer resplendent with wings of fiery 
imagination and moving with the 
drive of limitless personal daring. 
the other a Gabriel whose glowing 
courage and vision were of an im- 
personal, almost celestially purified 
kind—come in for careful, penetrat- 
ing treatment. Peyre is impressed 
with these phenomena of our time. 
alittle baffled by the nature of their 
personal involvements, a little put off 
by their equally dedicated goals. Like 
the fourteenth-century writers who 
chronicled the mysterious goings and 
comings of St. Catherine of Siena 
and of that rebellious young man of 
good family, 
Peyre handles the inconsistencies of 
Malraux and St. X with a cross be- 
ween reverence and mildly hereti- 


Francis of Assisi. 


cal doubt. It is not fashionable today 
to have saints, but Henri Peyre ad- 
mits they can exist and that, when 
they write, they write like angels. 

In his concluding chapters on the 
influence of Sartre, Camus and Si- 
mone de Beauvoir, Peyre points out 
how the perpetual preoccupation of 
the serious French writer with the 
moral implications of defeat, of re- 
‘istance and of the problems posed 
by the immediate future, tends to set 
tim apart from that society of which 
his conscience would urge him to 
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be an active member. Thus a dicho- 
tomy of intent is set up: The think- 
ing artist writes out of his experi- 
ence, out of the view of today’s 
morally chaotic existence that expe- 
rience has given him—and he knows 
he cannot point the way to any easy 


or durable solution. But he is at the 
same time activated by a desire to 
break away from the social patterns 
which are today less meaningful than 
ever—he is at once a victim of, and 
spokesman for, a world of protest 
and of revolt. 





The Magic World of Haiti 


Haiti: The Black Republic. 
By Selden Rodman, 
Devin-Adair. 168 pp. $5.00. 


I wis I’d read Selden Rodman’s 
book before I went to Haiti. As it 
was, I had to go to considerable 
pains piecing together all manner of 
information—reading the fascinating 
story of King Christophe by John W. 
Vandercook, Melville J. Herskovits’s 
ethnological study Life in a Haitian 
Valley, as well as other books. 

It was like an excursion into a 
magic world, and the return left the 
nerves tingling with excitement over 
this fantastic country. The endless 
stream of American tourists pouring 
into the luxury hotels of the Black 
Republic can grasp no more than 
superficialities. no more than mar- 
ginal glimpses of life. The hurried 
traveler on the Caribbean “Island 
Hop” comes home, charged with im- 
pressions of a powerful sensuality 
framed by exotic blossoms, a dark 
religious fervor, and a compellingly 
spontaneous primitivism in which 
the wretched and the grandiose live 
side by side. The whole trip leaves 
one steeped in color, both physically 
and emotionally. 

Deeply wedded to that extraordi- 
nary mixture of African jungle and 
French culture, Haiti conjures up the 
eternal insurrection of a people per- 
peiually enslaved and butchered, the 
spirits of fighters slain for liberty. 
But it also mirrors the dawn of a 
Negro people which has passed 
through primitive horrors and sinis- 
ter oppression to the free expression 
of music, painting and an independ- 
ent political and literary life. 

In his book Renaissance in Haiti 


Reviewed by Manfred George 
Editor, “Aufbau” 


(published in 1948), Selden Rod- 
man, himself a poet and art critic, 
has described the explosive enthusi- 
asm of Haitian painting. He did a 
beautiful job because he has the eyes 
of a painter, ard Haiti is above all a 
land of visual impressions. In his lat- 
est book, he has written the history 
of this strange country, for years the 
prey of pirates and foreign overlords 
—a history filled with fantastic ad- 
ventures drowned in blood. Equally 
stimulating is his picture of present- 
day Haiti, its rulers and its ruled, its 
peasants and its economy, the bizarre 
mixture of its religious cults and 
the fascinating panorama of its arts. 
Appended to this vividly written 
account overflowing with brilliant 
apercus is a regular travel guide con- 
taining all the keys with which to 
open up the pleasures of this coun- 
try. There are many beautiful photo- 
graphs throughout these pages. 

Rodman loves Haiti with the devo- 
tion of one who is forever newly en- 
chanted. But what Haiti offers beyond 
the merely interesting and _pictur- 
esque, beyond an astoundingly rich 
poetry and such fine novels as 
Jacques Roumain’s Masters of the 
Dew, beyond its flamboyant colors, 
its graceful women and its scenery. 
is not without danger: It is the excit- 
ing proximity of a people still bound 
to the untamed elementary forces of 
life. For the unprepared Westerner, 
the encounter with this land produces 
often unbearable tensions. To absorb 
this emotional shock, Rodman’s book 
is a valuable contribution. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


BABEL CORRECTION 


] must apologize for and correct an error in 
my review of Isaac Babel’s Collected Stories 
[NL, September 12]. The statement about Babel 
being in Siberia and “soon to be pardoned,” 
quoted by Gustav Krklec, was made in 1947, 
not in 194], 
Berkeley, Calif. 





GLEB STRUVE 


RECOGNIZING PEKING 


For many years, I have been an admirer of 
David J. Dallin and his writings. He has been 
remarkably realistic and accurate in his estimate 
of the Soviet Union and its future intentions. It 
is all the more surprising and painful, therefore, 
to read in your September 5 issue Dallin’s arti- 
cle, “The U.S. and Red China,” in which he 
comes out in favor of recognizing that regime. 
The Communist and pro-Communist press will 
certainly make much of the fact that the long- 
time anti-Communist Dallin agrees that Mao’s 
government, rather than the Free Chinese on 
Formosa, should have an ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 

It is my recollection that Dallin favored con- 
tinued recognition of the exile governments in 
London during World War II rather than of 
Hitler’s de facto administrations on the Conti- 
nent, and that he opposed recognition of de 
facto Manchukuo. | fail to understand the con- 
sistency of invoking the de facto argument in 
the case of the Chinese Communists. It is even 
more amazing to see Dallin using the argument 
that, inasmuch as we recognized the Bolsheviks 
in 1933, we can recognize Peking today. This 
seems to assume that we have benefited by rec- 
ognition of the Moscow Government. 

Dallin states: “A U.S. embassy in Peking... 
will facilitate our rapprochement with pro- 
American trends and elements in the Far East.” 
Just how pro-American elements in Korea, For- 
mosa, the China underground and Vietnam, who 
have been progressively disillusioned by Ameri- 
can appeasement at Panmunjom, Geneva and the 
Tachens, will be cheered by American recogni- 
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tion of the regime which has attacked all its 
neighbors and murdered millions of Chinese jg 
difficult to understand. 

Eighty per cent of the Chinese POWs during 
the Korean War chose Formosa rather than 
Peking. Daily, hundreds of people flock into 
Hong Kong to escape tyranny. Yet, Dallin would 
ignore this issue of freedom versus slavery, as 
he would ignore Chinese Communist atrocities 
in Korea, their aggression in Indo-China and the 
Straits of Formosa, their shooting down unarmed 
Western aircraft, and their enslavement not only 
of 500 million Chinese but also 400 Americans. 

Dallin’s legion of admirers will wonder what 
has happened to the courageous and forthright 
author of The Real Soviet Russia, The New 
Soviet Empire and other books which blazed a 
trail of truth based on moral principle. 
Milwaukee AnTHONY T. Bouscaren 

Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Marquette University 


Mr. Dallin did not advocate de-recognition 
of the Nationalist Government, but rather an 
eventual “two China” solution. He wrote: “Rec- 
ognition will give legal expression to the fact 
that for more than six years two Chinas have 
been in existence, and that the United States 
Government, like the administration of every 
other nation, is interested in normal relations 
with both. Among the preconditions for such 
recognition is some sort of non-aggression pact 
between the two Chinese regimes.” 

—THe Epitors 


I had expected greater wisdom from David J. 
Dallin than is to be found in his article. To sug: 
gest that the U.S. “will have to recognize the 
Peking Government” 22 years after our lament- 
able recognition of the Soviet regime, despite the 
bitter experience during that period with the 
Kremlin gangsters, is shocking. 

Dallin tells us that a U.S. embassy in Peking 
“will serve the American people’s need for bet- 
ter information on Chinese affairs.” But ou 
Embassy officials in Moscow have been sitting 
there for 22 years. What better information have 
they been able to gather than any one of us who 
subscribed to Soviet publications or took the 
trouble to march down to Forty-second Street 
and purchase Soviet newspapers on the news 
stands? Hundreds of Americans have been held 
prisoner, tortured and exploited in slave-labot 
camps. and what have our Embassy officials been 
able to accomplish for them? What good have 
their protests done to prevent the shooting dow 
of American planes? 

In return for the privilege of having our off 
cials sit in a Moscow prison called the Embassy; 
we are making it possible for Soviet spies and 
political intriguers to work in this country and 
gain their objectives. Should we recognize the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Red Chinese murderers, it will be even worse 
for us. We will be enhancing their prestige all 
over the world; their spies will roam this coun- 
try at will and do what the Russians did be- 
tween 1933 and 1947, stealing our technological 
know-how while throwing us a little bone of 
about $46 million of trade annually. Trade with 
any Communist country is a one-way street; 
only they stand to gain from it. 

New York City J. AntHony Marcus 


MODERN MUSIC 


Ever since reading William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s “Coexistence with Cacophony” [NL, July 
11], I have become increasingly perturbed. In- 
spired by the recording of Carl Nielsen’s Fifth 
Symphony that I have just removed from the 
turntable, I must rise to the defense of my 
favorite composers, the moderns, who were so 
roundly condemned by Mr. Chamberlin. 

One would be surprised by the innate preju- 
dice against the modern composer, and indeed 
the modern artist in any field, which exists today 
in the knowing and the unknowing alike. That 
this situation is born out by the survey to which 
Mr. Chamberlin refers is not surprising. But 
like most others who write on the subject, he 
confuses, I feel, the causes and results of this 
situation. Is the modern composer rarely heard 
(except in Boston and a few other “blessed” 
cities) because he is disliked, or is he “disliked” 
because he is rarely heard? I feel certain that 
the latter is the case. 

Thus I think Mr. Chamberlin’s seemingly 
innocuous proposal to isolate modern works 
from standard ones in special concerts for those 
already familiar with the idiom is a dangerous 
one, It could result in the deadening of our 
collective musical brains. That he should sug- 
gest, moreover, that Richard Strauss be in- 
cluded in the standard group, for good behavior, 
is a little ironic if one remembers that his 
youthful music was a major step on the way 
to present day modernism. I must add, even 
though Mr. Chamberlin brushed aside this argu- 
ment. that if such a policy had been followed 
in the days of Beethoven, Berlioz, or Wagner, 
what a barren musical land we would have 
today. Mr. Chamberlin refers to music lovers 
“who prefer ehords to discords, harmony to 
dissonance, coherent form to amorphous chaos.” 
Whose chords, Brahms’s, Palestrina’s? Whose 
form, Corelli’s, Franck’s? That ideas and feel- 
ings of what is harmony and how to construct 
Music change from age to age is undeniable; 
that such changes often seem to conflict with 
older ideas is usually the impression gained by 
Contemporaries. Modern musicians don’t claim 
any more significance for their product than 
that of other ages. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Rosert W. MAYserRy 
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The story of the innocent Parisian 
modei Trilby who loved a young 
artist but was entrapped by the 
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“A musical wow!“—ZUNSER, CUE 
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in CinemaScope and Color starring 
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Directed by GENE KELLY and STANLEY DONEN + Produced by ARTHUR FREED 
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l \ WY ON STAGE: “SALUT A LA FRANCE” — Dazzling, color-splash spectacle 
\ \ - » - produced by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 

Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

Moves to Mark Hellinger Theater, Nov. 7 









—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 


—Chapman, News 





PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
65.75; Mess. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
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Leges $3.45; Mezs. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Man. 
ager of The New Leader Theatrical De. 
partment. Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 7 
East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegregated housing 
in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . radiant heated 
. . « large finished garage on a fully land- 
scaped |/, acre lot—$i1,990 and up. Also 
4-bedroom houses—$1!3,600. 100% mort- 
gages available. On bus line to El, near 
Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike. Call Elm- 
wood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 
... OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 
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Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! : 
Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 

easily, smoothly ...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
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old and young. 
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world? 
us overcome rising production costs—costs which only MORE READERS can 
ever defeat. 
asking for cash contributions, 


gap measures, 


That's the way we feel. 


us that much closer to real solvency. 
Please take advantage NOW of our 


Extraordinary New Offer: 





For a total of $5, give three of 
your friends 27 issues of THE 
New LeaperR — Each of them will be 
getting 27 issues for $1.67, the lowest 





=|Are You An Individualist? 


really help us. By staking 3 friends to Ihe New Leader 





Norman Angell 
Jacques Barzun 
Bernard Baruch 
A. A. Berle Jr. 
Chester Bowles 
Elmer Davis 
David Dubinsky 
Allen W. Dulles 
James T. Farrell 
Averell Harriman 
Sidney Hook 


Among Our Contributors 





Do you believe each man can, by his own actions, contribute to a better 


And that's why we're asking you to help 


We don't like trimming pages from our summer issues, or 
any more than you do—these are stop-. 
You and only you (don't wait for the o-her fellow) can 


you will move 


Estes Kefauver 


George F. Kennan 


‘Arthur Koestler 
George Meany 
Herbert Morrison 
Lewis Mumford 
Allan Nevins 
James Reston 
Bertrand Russell 
Carl Sandburg 
Upton Sinclair 
Norman Thomas 
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$12 VALUE FOR $5! 
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If you have liked The New Leader, you'll want your friends to have it. 
If you want more and better New Leaders in the future, you'll do your 
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EVEN PLAY-DAYS 
ARE PAY-DAYS JERRY, WHEN 
YOU OWN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ! = 


HEY TOM— 
WHAT A WAY TO 
EARN 
A LIVING ! 
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What a grand and glorious feeling to 
really relax while on vacation, yet know 
that important savings goals are getting 
closer all the time. That’s how you'll feel 
with every U. S. Savings Bond you buy. 
For Bonds go right on earning money for 
you — no matter where you are or what 
you're doing. 


Start feeling good today. Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. Just tell your 
pay office how much you want to save each 
payday. Your company invests this money 
for you in U. S. Series E Savings Bonds. 
Then the money you worked so hard for, 
starts working equally hard for you. When 
held to maturity (9 years and 8 months) 
each Series E Bond pays an average of 3% 
per year, compounded semiannually. With 
the automatic extension privilege, it will go 
on paying that same fine interest for 10 
more years. For example, save just $3.75 a 


week—in 5 years you'll have $1,025; in 
another 4 years and 8 months—you'll have 
a total of $2,137. 


The secret of saving is system. And system 
is the whole idea of the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Get in the Plan, stay in the Plan, and 
you'll get where you want to go. 
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I{ you want your interest as current income, 
ask your banker about 3% Series H Bonds 
that pay interest semiannually by Treasury 
check. Annual limit, $20,000. 
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